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Are  You  Prepared  (or  Y-Day 

By  Kendall  Cady,  M.B.A.,  C.P.M. 


One  of  these  days,  perhaps  be¬ 
tween  the  writing  of  this  article  and 
the  day  of  its  publication,  will  come  a 
so-called  “V-Day”;  a  day  upon  which 
the  public  in  general  will  receive  the 
impression  that  one  of  our  great  ene¬ 
mies  has  capitulated.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  truth  or  falseness  of 
the  public’s  conception,  but  only  with 
the  problem  of  the  form  in  which  its 
celebration  of  this  event  may  take.  It 
is  generally  conceded  that  there  will 
be  an  immense  public  demonstration. 
Judging  by  the  past,  we  realize  that 
enthusiasm  and  the  desire  to  celebrate 
may  well  change  an  ordinarily  well 
mannered  group  of  citizens  into  an  un¬ 
manageable  mob,  or  may  change  the 
individual  citizen  into  an  hysterical 
and  destructive  creature.  Much  prop¬ 
erty  was  damaged  and  many  indi¬ 
viduals  harmed  in  the  celebration  of 
Armistice  Day  in  1918.  Despite  the 
fact  that  these  injuries  were  for  the 
most  part  unintentional,  the  injured 
party  could  take  little  comfort  from 
that  while  nursing  his  injury  or  his 
loss. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  although 
the  subject  is  somewhat  taboo  in  the 
public  press,  that  the  celebration  will 
be  an  occasion  the  likes  of  which  has 
not  been  seen  since  the  Legion  Con¬ 
vention  in  Paris.  The  readers  of  the 
back  pages  of  newspapers  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  seen  many  little  articles  to 
the  effect  that  the  Chief  of  Police  or 
the  Mayor  of  such  and  such  a  town  has 
issued  an  order  for  all  places  selling 
liquor  to  be  closed  on  V-Day.  The 
before-handed  celebrant  wiU  of  course 
lay  in  a  quart  or  two  for  the  occasion, 
having  had  this  warning.  If  you  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  will  not, 
consider  for  a  moment  the  coffee. 


sugar,  canned  goods,  automobile  tires, 
shoe,  clothing,  and  even  gasoline 
hoarding  that  went  on  in  the  face  of 
hinted  at  shortage  or  rationing.  Also 
consider  the  fact  that  although  the 
American  public  is  as  a  class  the  great¬ 
est  believer  in  law  and  order,  that  it 
is  as  an  individual  the  greatest  believer 
in  its  right  to  break  the  laws  or  rules 
which  it  considers  personally  obnox¬ 
ious.  For  instance:  prohibition; 
personal  property  taxes;  and  speed¬ 
ing  laws.  Our  heritage  of  smugglers, 
moonshiners,  bootleggers,  and  black 
market  operators  leads  me  to  predict 
that  a  lot  of  liquor  will  be  sold  in 
^^closed”  saloons.  My  personal  opin¬ 
ion  is  that  little  or  no  general  harm 
would  be  done  if  the  populace  were 
allowed  to  drink  as  much  as  it  pleased 
on  V-Day.  I  recognize,  however,  the 
inherent  danger  of  damage  to  any 
place  serving  liquor  if  its  employees 
should  just  walk  away  on  a  celebration 
of  their  own  and  leave  a  roomful  of 
thirsty,  milling  customers.  Quite  ob¬ 
viously  somebody  would  start  serving 
somebody  else  even  though  he  was  not 
the  regular  bartender,  and  a  brawl 
would  be  on  its  way.  There  would 
also  be  an  extremely  great  temptation 
put  on  the  bartenders  to  take  a  few 
nips  themselves.  They  will  no  doubt 
be  offered  hundreds  of  free  drinks  and 
they  could  well  feel  that  it  was  an  oc¬ 
casion  to  break  their  normal  absti¬ 
nence  rules.  It  would  appear  that  the 
best  advice  would  be  that  the  one-man 
saloon  who  can  trust  himself  could 
well  stay  open  and  reap  the  harvest, 
but  that  the  saloon  which  is  run  by 
employees  and  cannot  be  personally 
supervised  by  the  owner  would  do  well 
to  plan  a  holiday.  (All  this  provided 
that  the  city  fathers  allow  a  choice.) 
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We  know  that  last  time  there  were 
a  few  windows  broken  and  that  the 
“window  shoppers”  didn’t  leave  their 
charge  account  plates.  The  property 
owner  should  probably  remind  his 
tenants  of  this  situation.  Surely  for 
the  displayer’s  benefit  the  best  advice 
is  to  remove  everything  of  value  from 
the  windows.  This  action  will  also 
remove  some  of  the  temptation  to 
break  the  windows  and  will  tend  to 
minimize  the  building  owner’s  chance 
of  property  loss.  Where  the  windows 
cannot  be  emptied  it  might  be  well  to 
have  on  hand  large  paper  signs  or  ban¬ 
ners  which  can  be  pasted  to  the  glass 
and  which  will  hide  the  merchandise. 

The  manager  of  a  large  building 
such  as  a  hotel  has  special  problems 
on  his  hands.  Great  numbers  of  his 
employees  are  rather  low  class,  low 
paid  help  who  feel  little  or  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  the  property  or  its 
management.  These  persons  are  very 
likely  to  walk  off  the  job  when  the 
fancy  strikes  them,  and  it  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  strike  them  on  V-Day  when 
they  realize  that  their  loved  ones  are 
no  longer  facing  the  grave  dangers  of 
war.  The  hotel  manager  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  walkouts  in  his  maids  force, 
his  elevator  crew,  his  waiters,  dish¬ 
washers,  housemen  and  janitorial  staff. 
The  chances  are  greatly  against  any 
department  heads  feeling  so  irre¬ 
sponsible  as  to  walk  off  the  job.  It 
would  seem  to  the  writer  that  two  bits 
of  advice  may  be  given  to  persons  in 
the  position  of  the  hotel  manager. 
One,  if  the  majority  of  the  persons 
comprising  any  particular  sectional 
staff  walks  out,  the  best  plan  is  to  shut 
down  the  facilities  of  that  staff;  in 
other  words,  if  your  cooks  go  off  duty 
don’t  try  and  have  the  chambermaids 
prepare  the  meals;  it’s  far  better  to 
close  the  dining  room.  If  your  ele¬ 
vators  go  out  of  service,  you  should 
certainly  close  off  the  majority  of  the 
service.  Granted  that  a  little  service 
must  be  given  in  tall  buildings,  for 


safety’s  sake  the  service  should  be  kept 
at  a  minimum  and  should  be  manned 
by  experienced  persons  if  possible. 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  general  public  from  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  operation  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  as  elevators  or  the  dispensing  of 
food  and  beverages.  The  second  piece 
of  advice  which  might  be  offered  is 
that  the  manager  should  not  attempt 
to  become  an  elevator  operator,  a 
switchboard  operator,  or  a  cook  him¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  as  the  managing  or 
acting  head  of  the  organization  require 
that  he  give  full  time  to  management 
and  not  divert  his  efforts  into  channels 
of  lesser  importance. 

The  department  heads  of  every  oc¬ 
cupation  must  be  warned  of  the 
utterly  irresponsible  acts  which  were 
committed  in  the  hysteria  of  Armis¬ 
tice  Day.  You  will  undoubtedly  re¬ 
member  the  office  boy  in  the  New 
York  brokerage  house  who  threw 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  negotiable  securities  out  of 
an  open  window;  perhaps  that  one  ex¬ 
ample  should  suffice.  But  be  assured 
that  many  people  will  do  many  ir¬ 
responsible  things.  They  will  not  only 
risk  money  and  property,  but  their 
own  and  other  people’s  lives.  It  be¬ 
hooves  each  property  manager  to  sit 
down  and  think  about  V-Day;  to  think 
about  how  the  people  in  his  commu¬ 
nity  will  act;  how  the  people  in  his 
employ  will  act;  and  how  the  general 
public  will  act  in  relation  to  his 
property  and  his  employees.  He 
must  then  plan  as  far  as  possible 
for  the  protection  of  the  property 
that  has  been  entrusted  to  him. 
The  sense  of  responsibility  must  of 
course  keep  him  on  his  job  and  he 
must  make  every  attempt  to  keep  his 
department  heads  and  responsible 
employees  on  their  jobs.  Life  and 
property  must  be  protected.  Man’s 
ability  to  think  and  to  use  his  imagina¬ 
tion  must  be  fully  exercised. 
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CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


(HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management 

■  PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else  in  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  attendance 
at  meetings  of  the  Institute  when¬ 
ever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the 
personal  interests  of  my  profes¬ 
sional  brothers  and  to  seek  their 
counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to 
my  fellow  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
agers  ;  and  to  give  my  services  freely 
to  the  Institute  as  required  or  de¬ 
sired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our 
profession ;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to 
landlord  and  tenant  alike  regard¬ 
less  of  monetary  consideration;  to 
strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill 
for  the  properties  under  my  charge 
and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all 
times  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
value  of  such  properties ;  to  secure 
the.  greatest  possible  net  return  to 
the  owners  of  properties  entrusted 
to  my  management;  and  to  give  de¬ 
voted  attention  to  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  tenants  of  these  prop¬ 
erties. 


Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  lawful 
means  within  my  power,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  Notional  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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PRIVATE  CAPITAL  FOR  REAL  ES¬ 
TATE. 

One  OF  the  fundamental  obstacles  to 
proper  development  of  rental  real  estate  is 
that  tremendous  amounts  of  capital  are  re¬ 
quired.  This  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
creating  undesirable  conditions. 

Management  of  real  estate  is  too  wide¬ 
spread,  disorganized,  and  relatively  unin¬ 
formed.  One  result  is  lack  of  uniformity  in 
pricing  units  and  in  rental  practices  and 
services.  There  are  not  enough  large 
ownerships  to  set  the  pace  and  introduce 
stability  into  the  market.  Presently,  if  an 
owner  of  a  four  unit  building  has  one  va¬ 
cancy  he  is  25  per  cent  vacant — more  than 
his  share  under  most  conditions — and  the 
result  is  undue  emphasis  on  occupancy  with 
resultant  upsetting  of  the  market.  While 
the  pressure  of  necessity  has  brought  about 
some  improvement  via  associations  and  the 
advent  of  management  companies,  both 
operate  under  fundamental  handicaps 
which  slow  up  progress. 

Ownership  is  often  financially  weak. 
This  is  true  of  many  owner-operators  and 
of  some  owners  who  have  their  property 
operated  for  them.  This  is  especially 
harmful  in  real  estate  because  of  the  long 
ebb  in  the  real  estate  cycle,  and  it  is  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  sad  condition  in 
many  of  our  cities  at  this  time. 

Except  in  very  large  cities,  real  estate 
operates  substantially  on  a  retail  basis  in 
purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 

Probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  proper 
development  of  real  estate  is  that  a  large 
portion  of  rental  property  is  originated  by 
inadequately  financed  promoters.  Their 
viewpoint  is  short  time  rather  than  long 
time.  The  result  is  emphasis  on  first  cost 


rather  than  on  long  time  economic  opera¬ 
tion.  Long  time  locational  trends  may  be 
ignored.  Real  estate  development  should 
be  divorced  from  the  poorly  financed,  short 
term  promoter. 

It  is  only  natural  that  when  large  sums  of 
money  are  needed  that  we  lean  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  and  exert  pressure  to  get 
as  much  as  we  can,  and  it  is  also  natural  that 
the  government,  being  in  a  position  of  trust 
in  handling  taxpayers’  money,  puts  restric¬ 
tions  on  and  has  control  over  such  loans.  It 
seems  doubtful  that  these  restrictions  and 
controls  will  solve  the  problem.  They  con¬ 
ceal  the  losses  and  spread  them  inequitably 
over  the  taxpayers. 

In  view  of  our  failure  to  provide  proper 
rental  housing  to  all  who  can  afford  it,  the 
next  step  of  the  government  is,  naturally, 
public  housing  with  idealistic  minimum 
housing  for  everyone  whether  they  can  af¬ 
ford  it  or  not  and  whether  or  not  shelter  is 
one  of  their  three  prime  necessities  of  life, 
or  whether,  in  their  life  plan,  it  ranks 
fourth  after  food,  automobiles,  and  cloth¬ 
ing. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  form  of  in¬ 
vestment  trust  would  do  much  to  remove 
the  present  obstacles  in  the  way  of  proper 
real  estate  development  and  operation. 

Basically  this  trust  would  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  owning  rental  property  and 
selling  certificates  against  the  equities. 
Every  possible  safeguard  to  the  investor 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  trust. 

Some  suggestions  are  as  follows: 

Limit  liens  against  assets  to  25  per  cent 
of  depreciated  cost. 

This  would  make  loans  of  the  trust 
reasonably  liquid  and  they  would  bear 
low  interest  rates.  The  loans  would  pro¬ 
vide  flexibility  for  investment  of  depreci- 
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ation  and  obsolescence  reserves  and  funds 
received  from  new  certificate  holders 
pending  acquisition  of  additional  prop¬ 
erties. 

There  should  be  established  definite  re¬ 
quirements  as  respects  depreciation  and  ob¬ 
solescence  reserves. 

Some  safeguard  against  over-acquisition 
of  property  during  periods  of  over-building 
based  on  some  norm  might  be  desirable. 
This  could  be  a  ratio  of  families  in  the  area 
to  housing  units.  This  would  tend  to  re¬ 
strict  acquisition  of  property  during  the 
periods  of  highest  construction  cost.  Rigid 
limitations  on  acquisition  of  special  pur¬ 
pose  or  other  hazardous  types  of  property 
should  be  laid  down. 

There  should  be  a  governing  board  to 
pass  on  all  major  decisions.  This  board 
should  be  compensated  and  provision  for 
modest  periodic  rotation  should  be  made. 

The  management  should  be  adequately 
compensated,  and  compensation  should  be 
partially  dependent  upon  results.  The 
manager  should  not  be  permitted  to  share 
in  commissions  on  purchase  or  sale  of  prop¬ 
erties  owned  by  the  trust  and  should  con¬ 
form  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  plan  would  require  a 
sales  program,  hut  it  seems  that  it  has  many 
advantages  for  the  investor  and  for  the  com¬ 
munities  at  large. 

The  objection  of  large  investors  to  the 
management  problem  involved  in  real 
estate  would  be  removed.  Small  investors 
could  invest  such  sums  as  they  have  avail¬ 
able  from  time  to  time.  Safety  of  invest¬ 
ment  would  be  excellent  and  any  specula¬ 
tive  advantage  would  accrue  to  the  investor. 
In  time  liquidity  comparable  to  stocks 
should  be  obtained  and  as  an  aid  to 
liquidity  the  trust  should  be  permitted  to 
purchase  its  own  certificates  at  some  multi¬ 
ple  of  current  earnings.  This  would  apply 
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only  in  specified  cases  of  hardship  includ¬ 
ing  settling  of  estates  and  would  be  subject 
to  the  limitation  that  such  purchases  would 
not  involve  the  trust  in  loans  exceeding  the 
specified  limit. 

Return  on  certificates  should  compare 
favorably  with  other  securities.  There 
would  be  very  little  in  the  way  of  underly¬ 
ing  interest  or  other  commitments  prior  to 
dividends  so  that,  based  on  experience,  it 
should  be  possible  to  maintain  continuous 
although  fluctuating  dividends. 

Since  individual  ownership,  home  owner¬ 
ship,  and  competing  investment  trusts 
would  be  present  there  is  little  danger  of 
conflict  with  anti-trust  laws. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  trust 
on  the  obstacles  heretofore  mentioned? 

Real  estate  ownership  would  be  more 
widespread  and  I  believe  enjoy  greater 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  investor. 
Management  would  be  competent,  organ¬ 
ized  and  concentrated. 

Ownership  would  be  financially  strong 
and  would  be  obligated  to  keep  its  prop¬ 
erty  in  good  repair  and  provide  for  obsoles¬ 
cence.  Many  areas  in  our  cities  have 
deteriorated  because  of  financially  weak 
ownership.  City  codes  are  sometimes  not 
adequately  enforced  because  of  injury  to 
an  owner  financially  unable  to  comply. 

Leadership  of  large  investment  trusts 
would  set  the  pace  in  proper  pricing  of 
units,  establishing  uniform  services  at  given 
price  levels  and  in  ke'^ping  the  market 
stabilized. 

As  such  organizations  grow  they  can  do 
much  to  reduce  the  undue  emphasis  on 
occupancy  and  the  vicious  circle  of  rent 
cutting  which  accompanies  depression 
periods. 

Standardization  over  many  buildings  to¬ 
gether  with  common  ownership  with  the 
long  range  viewpoint  would  permit  pur¬ 
chasing  all  items  on  substantially  a  whole* 
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sale  basis. 

Properly  operated  investment  trusts 
would  benefit  real  estate  ownership  with 
modem  mass  production  methods,  would 
improve  our  cities  and  finally  we  would  be 
solving  our  own  problems  instead  of  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  government. 

— D.J.B. 

RE-TOOLING 

We  HAVE  probably  seen,  since  that 
morning  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  finest  example 
of  a  change-over  from  one  type  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  another  that  has  ever  occurred.  We 
have  seen  many  times  in  the  past,  cases 
where  re-tooling  was  necessary  because  of 
changes  in  style  or  the  public  taste.  Think, 
for  instance,  of  the  time  when  the  hook 
and  eye  was  replaced  by  the  snap.  That 
type  of  change-over  was  gradual.  Automo¬ 
biles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  being  turned 
out  in  quantity  one  day,  the  machines  were 
halted  the  next  and  were  replaced  with  tools 
to  turn  out  tanks,  jeeps,  or  other  mechan¬ 
ized  war  equipment  made  on  some  one  else's 
specifications  and  all  within  a  miraculously 
short  time. 

That  type  of  change-over  was  made  easy 
for  there  was  no  question  of  when  to  change, 
how  to  change,  or  how  to  pay  for  the  change, 
for  the  government  stood  ready  to  answer 
those  questions.  A  gradual  change-over  is 
more  difficult  because  those  same  questions 
must  be  answered  by  the  individual  with 
little  outside  help.  Visualize  the  difficulty 
the  hook  and  eye  manufacturers  had  in 
answering  those  questions.  First,  orders 
fell  off ;  the  company  tried  to  cut  expenses 
to  meet  the  new  conditions;  they  tried  to 
improve  their  product  and  get  more  orders; 
pep  talks  to  salesmen  to  inspire  them  to 
greater  efforts  were  given.  In  spite  of  every¬ 
thing,  however,  there  came  a  day  when  the 
need  to  re-tool  had  to  be  faced,  then  the 


change-over  was  hardly  complete  before 
they  again  had  to  change  to  zippers  instead 
of  snaps.' 

Real  Estate  management  has  had  to  re¬ 
tool  from  peacetime  management  to  war¬ 
time  management  and  that  too,  has  been  a 
gradual  change,  so  gradual  in  fact  that  many 
managers  may  not  have  realized  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  changed.  They  are 
making  fewer  repairs.  They  are  using  sub¬ 
stitute  materials.  They  are  doing  little  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  are  spending  more  time 
in  their  offices,  less  in  their  buildings.  They 
are  treating  tenants  and  their  requests  dif¬ 
ferently.  Of  necessity  they  have  re-tooled 
as  the  market  has  changed  from  a  buyer’s 
market  to  a  seller’s  market.  They  have 
changed  their  buying  habits  and  their  sell¬ 
ing  methods,  but  the  change  has  not  been  a 
healthy  one  nor  should  it  be  considered  a 
permanent  one. 

When  we  talk  therefore,  about  re-tooling 
after  the  Axis  nations  are  heaten,  let  us  not 
believe  that  the  change  hack  will  be  limited 
to  manufacturers,  to  producers,  to  others 
than  our  own  profession.  We  too,  must 
change.  We  must  change  our  mental  state, 
our  habits,  our  methods  of  management. 
That  change  should  start  now.  We  should 
begin  doing  now^  the  things  we  stopped 
doing  and  should  stop  doing  some  of  the 
things  we  started. 

To  recognize  the  need  for  a  change  is  the 
first  step.  To  inspect  carefully  and  regu¬ 
larly  with  eyes  open  is  the  second.  That 
should  he  followed  by  a  plan  and  only 
the  working  of  that  plan  will  complete  the 
job. 

It  is  those  managers  who  start  their  grad¬ 
ual  re-tooling  now  who  will  have  the  well 
occupied  and  good  conditioned  buildings 
when  the  American  user  of  space  will  have 
re-tooled  his  life  and  his  business  to  peace¬ 
time  needs,  desires,  and  habits. 

— H-W.G. 
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YOUR  TAX  BILL 

By  George  P.  Ellis,  C.P.A.,  Consultant  for  NAREB 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management,  Mr.  Ellis 
and  the  editors  promised  you  a  complete  study  of  the  revisions  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  provisions  affecting  real  estate  offices  as  they  now  exist.  Mr. 

Ellis  has  succeeded  in  making  the  involved  provisions  understandable  so 
all  you  have  to  do  is  arrive  at  a  payable  conclusion. 


ff'ho  is  the  Employer:  Under  the  usual  contract  of 
agreement  between  the  management  office  and  the 
building  owner,  employees  engaged  in  servicing  the 
building  are  the  employees  of  the  owner.  The 
management  office  acts  as  the  agent  for  the  owner 
in  his  relations  with  these  employees.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  very  important  that  all  checks,  receipts,  etc. 
clearly  show  the  employers  name. 

Withholding  Procedure:  The  Individual  Income 
Tax  Act  of  1944  makes  several  important  changes  in 
the  manner  and  amount  of  withholding  tax  from 
wages.  These  changes  apply  to  all  wage  payments 
on  and  after  January  1,  1945.  The  important 
changes  are: 

1.  New  Withholding  Exemption  Certificatei:  These  must  be 
filed  with  the  employer  by  each  employee  on  or  before 
December  1,  1944.  Employees  hired  subsequent  to  December 
1«  1944  must  file  new  certificates  at  once. 

2.  The  Number  and  Amount  of  Withholding  Exemption$  ai» 
lowed:  The  new  law  revises  the  provisions  of  prior  law 
relating  to  withholding  exemption  certificates.  It  provides 
that  an  employee  shall  be  entitled  on  any  one  day  to  one 
withho!ding  exemption  for  himself,  one  for  his  wife,  unless 
she  has  in  effect  a  withholding  exemption  certificate  in 
which  she  claims  a  withholding  exemption  for  herself,  and 
one  for  each  dependent. 

3.  New  /fores  of  Withholding  Tax:  These  are  required.  The 
employer  may  use  either  the  government  table  or  a  highly 
involved  method  of  exact  computation  called  the  percentage 
computation.  Employers  will  generally  find  it  advisable 
under  the  new  law,  to  use  the  wage  bracket  withholding 
tables  regardless  of  their  procedure  under  the  1943  act. 

Calendar  of  Employer's  Duties: 

By  December  1,  1944:  Get  from  each  employee  a 
new  withholding  exemption  certificate  (Form  W4) 
(Rev.  1944). 

Each  pay  day:  Withhold  tax  from  each  wage  pay- 
'  ment  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  and  amounts 
outlined  in  this  bulletin. 

On  the  tenth  of  each  month:  Deposit  tax  withheld 
in  previous  month,  if  more  than  $100,  in  a  bank 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  deposits. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  the  calendar  year: 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  quarter  of 
the  calendar  year,  file  a  quarterly  return  on  Form 
W-1  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue. 


On  or  before  January  31,  and  at  termination  of 
employment:  Give  each  employee  a  withholding 
receipt  in  duplicate  on  Form  W-2  (Rev.)  showing 
total  wages  paid  and  amount  of  income  tax  with¬ 
held. 

On  or  before  January  31:  File  W-3,  Reconcili¬ 
ation  of  Quarterly  Returns,  together  with  copies  of 
all  withholding  receipts  furnished  employees  on 
Form  W-2  for  the  preceding  calendar  year. 

Salesmen  Held  to  be  Employees:  On  April  15,  1943, 
The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reversed  its  former 
ruling  in  which  it  was  held  that  real  estate  sales¬ 
men  paid  wholly  on  a  commission  basis  and  work¬ 
ing  under  certain  contracts  and  conditions  were 
independent  contractors.  It  is  now  held  that  real 
estate  salesmen  are  employers  of  brokers  for  Fed¬ 
eral  employment  tax  purposes.  The  ruling  states, 
“The  relationship  between  real  estate  broker  and 
salesmen  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  enable  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  take  administrative 
notice  of,  and  rely  upon,  the  established  customs 
and  practices  in  the  field,  regulatory  legislation, 
and  other  factors  which  materially  affect  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  real  estate  salesmen  work.” 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  withhold  Old  Age 
Benefit  and  the  Withholding  tax  from  commission 
paid  salesmen. 

Status  Determination  Date:  Under  the  law  prior 
to  the  1943  Act  if  the  status  as  to  personal  exemption 
and  dependents  changed  during  the  year,  proration 
of  the  credits  was  required.  Under  the  1943  Act 
the  marital  and  dependency  status  became  fixed  at 
July  1st. 

The  1944  Act  fixes  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year 
as  the  date  of  determination  of  whether  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  married  or  single.  For  this  purpose  where 
the  husband  or  wife  dies  during  the  taxable  year 
the  date  of  death  is  the  last  day  of  the  taxable  year. 
As  to  dependency  status  there  is  no  determination 
date.  The  taxpayer  must  furnish  over  one  half  of 
the  support  of  the  dependent  during  the  taxpayer's 
entire  taxable  year.  It  would  seem,  however,  in  the 
absence  of  a  status  determination  date,  that  where 
a  child  is  born  or  a  child  dies  during  the  year  that 
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a  full  credit  would  be  allowed  regardless  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  a  full  year  of  chief  support. 

Earnings  of  Minor  Children:  Under  prior  law,  un¬ 
earned  income  of  minor  children  was  taxed  gen¬ 
erally  to  the  child,  whereas  earned  income  was 
taxed  sometimes  to  the  parent  and  sometimes  to  the 
child,  depending  upon  the  law  of  the  particular 
State  of  residence.  Under  the  1944  Act  earned  in¬ 
come  of  the  minor  must  be  returned  by  or  for  the 
minor  in  the  same  manner  as  earned  income. 
Adjusted  Gross  Income:  Under  the  new  law,  if  an 
individual  taxpayer  is  to  keep  his  taxes  at  a  mini¬ 
mum,  he  must  have  a  clear  concept  of  “adjusted 
gross  income.** 

Adjusted  gross  income  is  the  balance  remaining 
after  subtracting  from  gross  income  from  all  sources 
the  following: 

1.  Trade  or  biuine«i  expenses  (see  check  lists); 

2.  Traveling  expenses  paid  or  incurred  hy  an  employee  (see 
check  lists)  ; 

3.  Other  expenses  paid  or  incurred  by  an  employee  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  employment  which  are  reimbursed  by  the  employer; 

4.  Deductions  attributable  to  rents  or  royalties  (see  check  lists)  ; 

5.  The  deduction  for  depreciation  or  depletion  allowable  to  a 
life  tenant  or  income  beneficiary;  and 

6.  Losses  from  sales  or  exchanges  of  properly. 

None  of  the  above  deductions  is  new.  The  1944 
Act  merely  divided  existing  deductible  items  into 
two  classes: 

Class  I — Those  deductions  enumerated  above,  which  com¬ 
prise  the  items  of  deduction  subtracted  to  arrive  at  adjusted 
gross  income ;  and 

Qass  11 — All  other  deductible  items  which  are  subtracted 
from  adjusted  gross  income  to  determine  net  income. 

Importance  of  the  concept:  Adjusted  gross  income 
must  be  computed  for  several  purposes.  They  il¬ 
lustrate  its  importance. 

A.  The  alternative  tax:  Where  adjusted  gross 
income  is  less  than  $5,000,  taxpayer  may  elect  to 
pay  the  alternative  tax.  This  may  be  less  (or 
more)  than  the  tax  computed  in  the  regular  way. 
If  the  alternative  tax  is  elected,  then  the  taxp.:yer 
is  entitled  to  deduct  only  those  items  which  enter 
into  the  computation  of  adjusted  gross  income: 
he  waives  his  other  deductions. 

EXAMPLE  1 

Suppose  taxpayer*!  income  it  $2,600  wages,  and  $520  rent  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  roomer.  Hit  sole  deductions  are  $250  for  mort¬ 
gage  interest  and  taxes  on  his  home.  He  will  elect  to  pay  the 
alternative  tax.  He  should  remember  that,  because  of  the  rental 
income  a  part  of  the  in|erett  and  taxes  becomes  an  expense  al¬ 
lowable  as  a  deduction  in  addition  to  the  optional  standard 
deduction.  Assume  such  part  to  be  $80.  His  tax  is  then  $411. 
If  he  fails  to  take  the  $80  as  a  deduction  in  computing  adjusted 
gross  income,  his  tax  would  be  $432. 


(Note:  Elach  of  the  examples  which  follow  assumes  (1) — Normal 
tax  exemption  and  (2) — Surtax  exemptions.) 


EXAMPLE  2 

Suppose  taxpayer*!  grots  income  it  $54100,  and  hit  allowable  de¬ 
ductions  (of  both  classes)  are  $400.  If  none  of  the  deductions 
is  within  Class  I,  then  his  adjusted  gross  income  is  $5,200.  He 
may  not  pay  the  alternative  tax  because  his  adjusted  gross  income 
is  not  less  than  $5,000;  his  tax  computed  in  the  regular  way 
(and  with  the  benefit  of  the  optional  standard  deduction,  since 
that  IS  greater  than  taxpayer*!  regular  deductions)  it  $900.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  $400  deductions  were  within  Class  I,  then  adjusted 
gross  income  would  be  $4,800  and  the  tax  (using  the  alternative 
method)  would  be  $833,  a  saving  of  $67. 

B.  Optional  standard  deduction:  Suppose  tax- 
payer*8  gross  income  is  $25,000  and  his  total  de¬ 
ductions  (of  both  classes)  $2,000.  His  tax  may 
vary  according  to  what  portion  of  the  deductions 
falls  within  Class  I: 


If  the  Deduetiom  The  Tax 

Within  Clou  I  Are  1$ 

1.  $0  . $9,055 

2.  1.000  9,055 

3.  1.600  8.996 

4.  1,700  8,937 


This  result  comes  about  through  the  fact  that  a 
taxpayer  is  allowed  an  optional  standard  deduction 
($500  where  adjusted  gross  income  is  $5,000  or 
more)  in  addition  to  his  deductions  of  Class  I,  but 
in  lien  of  his  deductions  of  Class  II.  On  lines  1  and 
2,  the  optional  standard  deduction  was  less  than  the 
deductions  within  Class  II,  and  hence  it  was  not 
claimed,  but  on  lines  3  and  4  the  optional  standard 
deduction  would  be  greater.  Thus,  the  tax  on  a 
given  amount  of  income  and  deductions  may  de¬ 
pend  on  what  portion  of  the  deductions  fall  within 
the  respective  classes  of  deductions. 

Check  Lists 

The  following  lists  the  most  common  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  deductible  in  arriving  at  adjusted  gross  in¬ 
come.  It  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  listed  items 
are  not  necessarily  all  the  items  so  deductible. 

A.  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

Salaries 

Salesmen*!  rommissions 

Sales  promotion  costs 

Selling  expenses 

Stamp  taxes 

Storm  damages 

Taxes  on  business  property 

Telephone  and  telegraph  expenses 

Theft 

Trade  association  dues 
Travel  expense 

Unemployment  insurance  payments 
Wages 

Workmen*!  compensation  insurance 

B.  TRAVELING  EXPENSES 

Airplane  fare 
Automobile  expenses 
Baggage  transfer  costs 
Bus  fares 
Car  fares 

Convention  expenses 
Depreciation  of  automobile 
Entertainment  expense 
Excess  baggage  charges 
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Hotel  expenses 
Meals 

Porter  charges 
Railroad  fares 
Sample  rooms  rental 
Steamship  fares 
Taxi  fares 
Telephone  charges 
Telegraph  charges 

C.  RENTAL  AND  ROYALTY  EXPENSES 

Building  maintenance  expenses 
Casually  loss 
Damages  claim  payments 
Decorating  expenses 
Depletion 

Depreciation  of  buildings  and  equipment 
Depreciation  of  patents  or  copyright 
Equipment  abandoned 
Fire  loss 

Interest  on  mortgage 
Leasehold  expenses 
Liability  insurance 
Maintenance  costs 

Commission  for  obtaining  lease  (amortixed) 

Old  age  benefit  taxes 
Operating  expenses. 

Painting 

Property  insurance 
Real  estate  taxes 
Repairs 

Salaries  or  wages 
Storm  damage  loss 
Theft 

Unemployment  insurance  taxes 

Sales  and  Exchanges  of  Real  Estate:  Since  the  tax* 
ability  of  gains  or  losses  from  transactions  in  real 
property,  depends  upon  whether  the  real  estate  is, 
or  is  not,  a  capital  asset,  it  is  necessary  clearly  to 
understand  what  a  capital  asset  is. 

Capital  assets:  Consist  of  all  assets  except 

1.  Stock  in  trade; 

2.  Other  property  includable  in  inventory; 

*3.  Property  held  primarily  for  sale  to  cuslomert; 

*4.  Property  used  in  trade  or  business  subject  to  allowance 
for  depreciation; 

*5.  Real  property  used  in  trade  or  business; 

6.  Certain  government  bonds  issued  on  a  discount  basis  after 
March  1,  1941,  ^ith  a  maturity  of  less  than  one  year. 

Real  estate  which  does  fall  in  one  of  the  three 
groups  starred  above  is  not  a  capital  asset.  Thus, 
real  estate  held  for  investment  does  not  fall  in  one 
of  these  three  groups.  It  is  a  capital  asset.  Land 
used  for  a  factory  site  is  in  Item  5.  It  is  not  a 
capital  asset.  In  general,  if  land  is  subdivided  it  is 
held  to  be  primarily  for  sale  (under  Item  3)  and  is, 
therefore,  not  a  capital  asset. 

The  recent  regulations  seek  to  distinguish  prop¬ 
erty  held  for  investment  and  property  used  in  trade 
or  business. 

The  regulations  covering  capital  assets  read  as 
follows: 

**The  excluftion  from  the  term  'capital  asteti'  of  property  med 
in  the  trade  or  buiinest  of  a  taxpayer  of  a  character  which  it 
•ubject  to  the  allowance  for  depreciation  provided  In  Section 
23(1)  and,  for  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31,  1941, 
of  real  property  used  in  the  trade  or  business  of  a  taxpayer  it 
limited  to  such  property  used  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  trade  or 


business  at  the  lime  of  the  sale,  exchange,  or  involuntary  cou> 
version.  For  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31,  1941, 
gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such  property  are 
not  subject  to  the  percentage  provisions  of  Section  117(b)  and 
losses  from  such  transactions  are  not  subject  to  the  limitations  on 
losses  provided  in  section  1117(d),  except  that  under  Section 
117(j)  the  gains  and  losses  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  such 
property  held  for  more  than  six  months  may  be  treated  as  gains 
and  losses  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  capital  assets,  and  may 
thus  be  subject  to  such  limitations.  See  Section  19.11-7.  Prop¬ 
erty  held  for  the  production  of  income,  but  not  used  in  a  trade 
or  business  of  the  taxpayer,  is  not  excluded  from  the  term  'capital 
assets*  even  though  depreciation  may  have  been  allowed  with 
respect  to  such  property  under  Section  23(1)  prior  to  its  amend¬ 
ment  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.** 

The  expression  ‘‘trade  or  business”  refers  to  the 
occupation  which  a  taxpayer  is  engaged  in  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood  or  profit.  A  person 
is  not  confined  to  one  business  or  trade.  But  one 
transaction  does  not  constitute  a  trade  or  business. 

Illustrations:  A  taxpayer  who  devoted  part  of  his 
time  to  buying  and  selling  real  estate,  although  he 
does  not  devote  his  full  time,  the  regular  and  re¬ 
curring  nature  of  his  activity  was  held  to  make  him 
a  dealer  in  real  estate. 

Where  trustees  are  restricted  as  to  investments 
and  there  is  just  investment  activity,  the  trustees  are 
held  not  to  be  carrying  on  a  business. 

A  lawyer  making  loans  as  a  real  estate  broker  ac¬ 
quired  an  apartment  house  which  he  later  sold, 
held  that  the  building  was  a  capital  asset  since  it 
was  different  from  his  customary  holdings. 

A  builder  acquired  rough,  unimproved  land  not 
adapted  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  it  was 
maintained  to  be  a  capital  asset  and  an  investment 
and  not  for  purpose  of  sale  in  his  business. 

Tax-Free  Exchanges 

Certain  types  of  exchanges  in  which  there  is 
only  a  change  in  form  and  not  in  substance,  do  not 
give  rise  to  taxable  gain  or  deductible  loss.  Such  a 
“tax  free”  exchange  is:  Exchange  for  property  of 
like  kind. 

Exchange  for  Property  of  Like  Kind:  Income 
tax  law  recognizes  no  gain  nor  loss  upon  exchange 
of  property  held  for  productive  use  in  trade  or 
business,  or  for  investment,  solely  for  property  of 
a  like  kind  to  be  held  either  for  productive  use  or 
for  investment. 

“Like  Kind”  is  defined  to  mean  similarity  of 
nature  or  character  and  not  of  grade  or  quality. 
Therefore,  an  exchange  of  real  for  personal  property 
is  outside  this  rule. 

A  typical  example  of  a  “tax  free”  exchange  is 
the  trading  in  1940  of  a  $5,000  unimproved  lot 
bought  in  1920  for  a  small  apartment  house  with  an 
established  market  value  of  $10,000.  The  Revenue 
law  does  not  recognize  any  “gain”  on  the  exchange. 

The  wording  of  the  Code  (Sec.  112(b)  (1))  is  as 
follows: 

“PROPERTY  HELD  FOR  PRODUCTIVE  USE  OR  INVEST- 
MEMT:  No  gain  or  lost  shall  be  recognized  if  property  held 
for  productive  use  in  trade  or  business  or  for  investment  (not 
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includiiif  flock  in  trode  or  other  property  held  primarily  for 
•ale,  nor  •todis,  bonds,  notes,  choset  In  actliHi,  certiScates  of 
trust  or  benedcial  interest,  or  other  securitiet  or  evidences  of 
indebtedness  or  interest)  is  exchanged  solely  for  property  of  a 
like  kind  to  he  held  mther  for  productive  use  in  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  or  (vr  investment.** 

This  statement  is  amplified  by  the  following  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Regulations  (Sec.  19.112(b)  (1)-1) : 

“N*  gain  or  loM  U  recogniied  if  (I)  a  taxpayer  exchange,  prop¬ 
erty  held  for  prodnetiTe  u>e  in  hii  trade  or  bniine*,,  together 
with  eath  for  other  property  of  like  kind  for  the  aame  me,  inch 
ai  a  tmck  for  a  new  truck  or  a  paitenger  automobile  for  a  new 
paiienger  automobile  to  be  med  for  a  like  purpoie.  or  (2)  a 
taxpayer  who  i*  not  a  dealer  in  real  a>tate  exchange,  city  real 
eatate  for  a  ranch  or  farm,  or  a  leatehold  of  a  fee  with  30  year, 
or  more  to  mu  for  real  eatate.  or  improved  real  oatate  for  un- 
nuproved  real  eatate,  or  (3)  a  taxpayer  exchange,  inveatment 
property  and  eaah  for  investment  property  of  a  like  kind.*’ 

Partially  Tax-Free  Exchange:  Under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances,  Gain  is  recognized  but  Not  Loss  on  the 
exchange  of  property. 

Exchange  for  Property  of  Like  Kind  Plus  Cash  or 
Other  Property:  If  an  exchange  of  property  used  in 
trade  or  business  or  held  for  investment  is  made 
for  like  property  and  other  consideration,  the  trans¬ 
action  is  not  wholly  tax-free,  gain  is  recognized  to  the 
extent  of  the  value  of  other  property.  No  loss  is 
recognized. 

EXAMPLE 

In  1940,  A  received  a  piece  of  unimproved  land  and  $5,000 
for  a  piece  ot  improved  land  which  he  had  purchased  for 
$8,000  in  1930.  The  value  of  the  land  acquired  was  held  to  be 
$13,000.  A*s  gain  would  be: 


Value  of  land  received . $13,000 

Cash  received  . 5,000 

lOoo 

Cost  of  land  exchanged .  5,000 

Cain  . T3,000 

But  gain  is  recognised 
only  to  **other  property 

received**  . $  5,000 


No  loss  is  recognised  in  such  a  transaction. 


The  provisions  of  the  Code  on  this  point  are  as 
follows: 

**If  an  exchange  would  be  within  the  provisions  of  sub-section 
(b)(1),  (2),  (3),  or  (5)  of  this  section  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  property  received  in  exchange  consists  not  only 
of  property  permitted  by  such  paragraph  to  be  received  without 
the  recognition  of  gain,  but  also  of  other  property  or  money, 
then  the  gain,  if  any,  to  the  recipient  shall  be  recognised,  but 
in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  such  money  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  other  property.** 

(l.RC.—Sec.  112(c)(1)) 
**If  an  exchange  would  be  within  the  provisions  of  sub-section 
(b)(1)  to  (5),  inclusive,  of  this  section  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  property  received  in  exchange  consists  not  only 
of  property  permitted  by  such  paragraph  to  be  received  without 
the  recognition  of  gain  or  loss,  but  also  of  other  property  or 
money,  then  no  loss  from  the  exchange  shall  be  rec<^nUed.** 

(I.R.C.— Sec.  112(e)) 

The  Regulations  are  (Sec.  19.112(c)-l) : 

**Receipt  of  other  property  or  money  in  tax-free  exchange  not 
connected  with  corporate  reorganization.  If  in  any  transaction 
in  which  (a)  property  held  for  investment  or  productive  use 
in  trade  or  business  is  exchanged  for  property  of  like  kind  to 
be  held  either  for  productive  use  or  for  investment:  or  (b)  com¬ 
mon  stock  is  exchanged  for  common  stock,  or  preferred  stock 
for  preferred  stock,  in  the  same  corporation  and  not  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  corporate  reorganisation;  or  (c)  property  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  one  or  more  persons  to  a  corporation  for  its  stock  or 
securities,  within  the  meaning  of  section  112  (bx5),  there  is 
received  by  the  taxpayer  other  property  (in  addition  to  property 
permitted  to  be  received  without  recognition  of  gain)  or  money, 
then 

(1)  the  gain,  if  any,  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  recognised  In 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  money  and 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  other  property,  but 

(2)  The  loss,  if  any,  to  the  taxpayer  from  such  an  exchange 
is  not  to  be  recognised  to  any  extent  (see  section  112 
(•)).” 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  if  the  basis  of 
exchange  is  the  same  as,  for  example,  real  estate 
and  cash,  for  other  real  estate  and  cash,  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  tax-free  as  a  transfer  of  “like  kind.”  The  same 
would  be  true,  if  the  value  on  both  sides  were  real 
estate  plus  securities. 

Stdes:  Capital  gains  and  losses  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  were  covered  fully  in  Miscellaneous 
Hand  Book  Release  1-1443-1404. 
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The  “WHY”  of  Our  Work 


THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  MANAGEMENT 

By  Major  Harry  Grant  Atkinson 

At  times  we  should  stand  aside  and  look  at  our  work  as  managers  with  a 
"cold  and  fishy  eye."  Just  what  do  we  do  that  is  so  important  and  so  pro¬ 
fessional  that  no  one  but  a  manager  can  accomplish  the  work?  To  see  this 
clearly,  we  need  to  take  the  job  apart  and  examine  it  in  detail,  and  this 
article,  written  by  one  who  knows  the  details,  does  just  that.  Reading  it 
will  make  us  better  managers,  rereading  it  will  help  us,  every  day  of  our 
business  life  to  see  clearly,  and  not  through  a  glass,  darkly,  our  high  calling. 


^XhE  property  manager  who  wishes  to 
base  his  activities  upon  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  fundamentals  must  begin  with  the 
realization  that  he  does  not — and  can  not — 
actually  manage  the  real  estate  constituting 
any  real  property.  An  urban  income  real 
property  consists,  typically,  of  a  certain 
piece  of  land  of  definite  dimensions  sup¬ 
porting  one  or  more  buildings.  The  land 
is  inanimate.  It  has  no  power  of  reac¬ 
tion.  It  is  inert.  It  stays  put.  It  does 
not  run  away,  misbehave,  obey,  or  disobey 
orders.  The  same  is  true  of  the  building. 
The  property  is  not  an  agent  of  produc¬ 
tion  since  it  has  no  volitional  powers.  It 
is  not  an  end;  but  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
is  a  tool.  Like  other  tools,  it  can  be  put 
to  certain  productive  uses.  Like  other 
tools,  it  will  lie  idle  and  rust  away  unless 
a  human  agency  makes  use  of  it. 

A  tool  possesses  certain  inert  attributes. 
These  vary  with  the  types  of  tools.  An 
axe  has  the  attributes  of  weight  and  sharp¬ 
ness  of  blade.  It  can  be  used  to  cut  deep 
gashes  in  wood  and  other  substances,  but 
it  has  no  power  of  movement  and  cannot 
of  itself  chop  down  a  tree.  An  income  real 
property  has  certain  attributes  peculiar  to 
its  type.  These  may  include  the  attributes 
of  location  (situs),  shelter  from  the  ele¬ 
ments,  privacy,  comforts,  conveniences, 
and  the  like.  But  these  attributes  of  the 
inert  property  of  and  by  themselves  can¬ 


not  produce  either  human  satisfaction  or 
income. 

What,  then,  does  the  Property  Manager 
manage?  He  manages  human  beings; 
owners,  tenants,  operating  personnel,  con¬ 
tractors,  civil  authorities,  and  others  who 
are  in  a  position  to  render  services  that 
are  needed  by  the  owner,  the  tenants,  or 
the  management  in  connection  with  the 
property.  He  does  more  than  this,  he  ren¬ 
ders  certain  services.  He  is  both  a  man¬ 
ager  and  a  renderer  of  services.  He  man¬ 
ages  the  owner,  in  one  way,  by  leading 
him  to  accede  to  new  courses  of  action  or 
to  modifications  of  policy  which  will  re¬ 
sult  in  an  improvement  of  the  property,  or 
in  a  greater  net  income,  or  in  more  good 
will,  or  in  a  more  stable  tenancy.  He  ren¬ 
ders  services  to  the  owner  by  freeing  him 
from  burdensome  detail  and  by  handling 
expert  operations  which  the  owner  is  not 
qualified  to  perform. 

Similarly,  with  the  tenant.  He  manages 
and  renders  services.  He  manages  the 
tenant  by  inducing  him  to  conform  to  the 
written  and  unwritten  rules  for  occupants, 
to  pay  maximum  rent  for  the  space  he  oc¬ 
cupies,  to  pay  rent  promptly,  to  be  a  good 
will  builder  for  the  property  and  its  man¬ 
agement.  He  gives  services  to  the  tenant 
not  only  by  performing  promptly  and  well 
the  obligations  inherent  in  the  lease  con¬ 
tract  but  also  by  considerate  attention 
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to  whatever  problems  the  tenant  may 
have  that  affect  his  security,  peace,  and 
comfort. 

This  same  dual  function  characterizes 
the  Property  Managers’  relations  with 
building  employees,  contractors,  mer* 
chants,  public  officials,  and  others  who 
have  any  connection  with  the  property  and 
its  operation. 

So,  we  say,  the  functions  of  the  manager 
as  such  do  not  relate  to  a  management  of 
the  physical  property  itself  but  to  a  bar* 
monious  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  inherent  in  the  ownership  and  ten¬ 
ancy  of  the  property.  He  deals  with  per¬ 
sons.  His  functions  center  upon  certain 
basic  interests  of  the  owner  and  of  the 
tenant  that  attach  to  the  property  as  a 
tool,  or  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

This  becomes  clearer  as  we  contemplate 
the  specific  primary  interests  which  the 
owner  and  the  tenant  have  in  the  property. 

To  Realize  Returns 

Just  what  does  the  owner  want  to  ac¬ 
complish  through  his  ownership  of  the 
property?  Well,  first  of  all,  perhaps,  he 
wants  to  make  money.  It’s  an  income 
property;  and  he  bought  it  to  get  an  in¬ 
come  from  it,  a  net  income.  So  his  first 
fundamental  interest  is  to  get  the  greatest 
possible  net  income  from  the  property.  If 
it  develops  that  he  cannot  secure  any  net 
income,  or  if  the  net  income  is  substan¬ 
tially  smaller  than  could  be  secured 
through  some  other  investment,  the  owner 
will  dispose  of  the  property  as  soon  as  he 
can  after  he  has  become  convinced  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  property  itself  can¬ 
not  produce  income.  Income  is  derived 
from  tenants  in  the  property.  Someone 
must  find  tenants,  get  them  into  the  prop¬ 
erty,  keep  them  there,  and  collect  rents 
from  them.  And,  if  there  is  to  be  net  in¬ 
come,  the  cost  of  securing  these  tenants 
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and  of  keeping  them  in  the  property  must 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  rent  they  pay. 
This  requires  planning,  execution  of  plans, 
attention  to  detail,  time,  and  effort.  That’s 
one  phase  of  management.  It  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  management  to  do  all  the  things 
necessary  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
net  income.  But  that  is  only  one  phase. 
There  are  others. 

To  Safeguard  Investments 

A  second  fundamental  interest  of  the 
owner  in  his  income  property  is  the  safe¬ 
guarding  of  the  capital  he  has  invested  in 
it.  He  has  purchased,  let  us  say  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  illustration,  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing  property  for  which  he  paid  $100,000. 
“That  ain’t  hay”;  it’s  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars.  If  put  into  three  per- 
eent  bonds  it  would  produce  $3,000  a  year. 
It  would  pay  the  rent  on  a  $100  a  month 
apartment  for  1,000  months — 83  years  and 
four  months.  It’s  a  lot  of  money.  The 
owner  put  it  into  an  apartment  property 
which  he  believed  to  be  worth  $100,000.  He 
wants  that  property  to  stay  worth  $100,000. 
He  wants  to  preserve  his  investment.  If, 
later,  he  should  want  to  sell  the  property 
to  get  his  money  back,  he  wants  at  least 
$100,000  back.  Yet,  the  building  wiU  de¬ 
preciate.  It  will  lose  value  through  de¬ 
terioration  and  through  obsolescence.  This 
loss  can  be  off-set  to  some  degree,  and  en¬ 
tirely  in  some  cases,  by  maintaining  the 
desirability  of  the  property  on  a  high  level. 
That  means  physical  maintenance  and  a 
constant  strong  appeal  to  tenants  who  can 
pay  top  rents.  It  means  control  of  all  the 
various  forces  that  tend  to  destroy  value 
and  a  proper  direction  of  the  various 
forces  that  tend  to  maintain  value.  That’s 
another  phase  of  management.  It  takes 
thinking,  close  attention  to  detail,  sound 
policy,  and  proper  action  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  a  second  function  of  management.  It 
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can  be  performed  by  tbe  owner  or  by  an 
agent  acting  for  him. 

To  Enhance  Value 

A  third  fundamental  interest  of  the 
owner  in  his  property  is  the  possibility  of 
enhancing  its  value.  There  was  a  time 
when  urban  properties  in  fast-growing 
cities  almost  invariably  increased  in  value 
with  the  passing  of  time.  This  is  no  longer 
a  common  experience,  but  it  still  happens 
occasionally  when  conditions  are  right. 
The  owner  wants  it  to  happen,  if  possible, 
to  his  property.  Sometimes  the  creation 
of  the  right  conditions  will  bring  it  about. 
In  the  old  days  the  increase  of  population 
pressure,  or  other  developments  inherent 
in  the  growing  community  made  the  con¬ 
ditions  right  for  enhancement  of  value. 
Now-a-days  in  old  communities  such  con¬ 
ditions  are  different  in  character  or  in  de¬ 
gree  and  are  created  by  the  conscious  effort 
of  someone  who  knows  how.  That  some¬ 
one  is  a  manager — be  he  owner  or  agent. 
And  what  he  does  may  be  rehabilitation, 
modernization,  or  conversion  of  the 
property  to  a  different  use,  or  some  other 
adjustment  to  achieve  a  greater  desirabil¬ 
ity  in  the  property  for  tenants  who  can 
pay  higher  rents.  Whatever  it  is  that  he 
does,  he  is  performing  the  third  function 
of  management. 

Pride  of  Possession 

The  owner,  usually,  has  a  fourth  funda¬ 
mental  interest  in  his  property:  a  pride  of 
possession.  This  interest  may  be  very 
slight,  almost  negligible  in  some  cases,  or 
it  may  be  quite  intense.  It  is  difficult  to 
analyze  this  interest  because  it  varies  so 
widely  in  character  and  degree.  To  one 
owner  a  particular  property  may  have 
great  sentimental  value  because  it  be¬ 
longed  to  bis  family  for  one  or  more  gen¬ 
erations,  or  because  it  is  tbe  only  property 


of  its  kind  in  the  city,  or  because  it  is  in  a 
location  coveted  by  competitors,  or  be¬ 
cause  it  is  visual  evidence  to  him  that  he  is 
a  successful  man,  or  because  he  feels  a  sense 
of  security  in  realizing  that  the  wealth  tied 
up  in  the  property  belongs  to  him.  Great 
good  to  tenants  of  the  property  and  to  the 
community  can  flow  from  this  pride  of  pos¬ 
session  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  phy¬ 
sical  property,  tenants,  and  community  may 
all  suffer  distinct  loss  through  neglect  of 
the  property  and  improper  utilization  of  it 
resulting  from  the  owner’s  lack  of  pride  in 
the  property.  The  development  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  healthy  sense  of  pride  of 
ownership  is  the  fourth  function  of  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Tenant 

We  have  considered  briefly  tbe  four 
basic  ends  which  the  owner  wants  to 
achieve  through  his  ownership  of  an  in¬ 
come  property.  Let  us  now  contemplate 
this  same  income  property  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  tenant. 

What  are  the  basic  wants  of  the  tenant? 
What  specific  ends  does  he  hope  to  achieve 
through  the  use  of  the  space  he  rents?  The 
first  basic  interest  of  the  tenant  is  security 
and  safety.  Whether  the  space  be  resi¬ 
dential  or  commercial — or  any  other  type 
— the  tenant  wants  to  feel  secure  in  it.  He 
will  not  lease  the  space,  in  the  first  place, 
if  he  feels  that  in  occupying  it  he  is  likely 
to  encounter  hazards  to  his  person,  to  his 
health,  or  to  his  personal  property.  He 
will  move  out  of  the  space  if  he  finds,  after 
occupying  it,  that  these  hazards  are  present 
to  an  unusual  degree.  If  any  such  perils 
are  present,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
owner,  or  his  manager — agent,  to  eliminate 
them  if  possible.  Periodic  inspections 
should  be  made  to  make  sure  that  prevent¬ 
able  menaces  to  the  tenants’  security  do 
not  arise.  Items  in  this  catagory  include: 
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Fire  hazards,  contaminated  water,  pests 
(rodents,  lice,  etc.) ;  loose  or  rotten  floor 
boards,  stair  steps,  or  stair  or  banister  rail¬ 
ings;  gas  leaks;  absence  of  good  window 
and  door  locks  in  areas  marked  by  burglary 
hazards;  proximity  to  adverse  moral  and 
criminal  influences;  lack  of  proper  heat; 
etc.  It  is  the  fifth  basic  function  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  control  these  safety  factors.  Unless 
he  does  this,  he  will  lose  the  tenants  and 
jeopardize  all  four  of  the  owner^s  primary 
objectives. 

Hia  Inherent  Rights 

Peace  and  freedom  from  annoyance  con¬ 
stitute  the  tenant^s  second  primary  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property.  These  virtues  are  not 
inherent  in  the  property.  They  are  not  a 
part  of  the  brick  and  mortar.  They  are 
not  attributes  of  the  space  in  the  building, 
nor  of  the  site  on  which  the  building 
stands.  Whether  the  tenant  gets  peace 
and  freedom  from  annoyance  in  a  particu¬ 
lar  rental  unit  depends  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  environment  immediately  surround¬ 
ing  it.  It  depends  upon  the  character  and 
habits  of  neighboring  tenants,  upon  the 
character  and  behavior  of  building  em¬ 
ployees,  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
distractions  in  the  neighborhood  outside 
the  building,  such  as  the  tenants  in  ad¬ 
joining  buildings,  proximity  to  railroad 
tracks,  noby  streets  and  alleys,  noisy  or 
smelly  manufacturing  plants  close  by,  and 
other  activities  that  invade  the  privacy  of 
the  tenant.  The  rental  unit  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  a  device  that  may  be  used  to  se¬ 
cure  privacy.  If  the  tenant  does  not  get 
as  much  privacy  as  he  wants,  he  will  not 
stay  in  the  property.  He  will  move  (and 
leave  the  rental  unit  vacant)  as  soon  as  he 
can  find  what  he  wants  elsewhere.  And 
if  he  moves,  there  will  be  additional  ex¬ 
pense  in  loss  of  rental,  advertising,  re¬ 
decorating,  etc. — all  of  which  reduces  net 
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income  and  jeopardizes  all  of  the  other 
three  primary  interests  of  the  owner.  It 
is  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  man¬ 
ager  to  see  that  the  tenant  gets  the  privacy 
and  freedom  from  annoyance  that  he  seeks 
to  achieve  through  the  occupancy  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  rental  unit. 


A  third  primary  interest  of  the  tenant 
is  comfort.  We  might  define  comfort  in 
this  connection  as  arrangements  or  devices 
that  save  effort,  steps,  work,  and  that 
makes  it  easy  to  live  in  the  rental  unit. 
Livability  of  an  apartment  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  contributing  to  the  comfort  of 
the  tenant.  Properly  placed  wall  spaces 
which  permit  suitable  arrangement  of 
furniture;  rooms  and  closets  large  enough 
to  keep  the  occupants  from  feeling 
crowded;  conveniently  located  bath 
rooms;  kitchen  layout  that  makes  for  ef¬ 
ficient  operations  in  the  preparations  and 
serving  of  meals;  conveniently  located  and 
secure  storage  spaces;  absence  of  long 
flights  of  stairs;  windows  and  doors  that 
can  be  opened  and  closed  easily;  proper 
heat  and  ventilation;  air  conditioning;  and 
many  other  items  that  either  cause  the  ten¬ 
ant  to  put  forth  additional  effort  or  that 
make  it  easy  for  him  to  be  lazy. 

In  the  open  market,  the  tenant  is  free 
to  choose  the  rental  unit  he  leases.  Other 
factors  being  equal,  he  will  choose  the  place 
that  offers  the  most  comfort.  If  he  does  not 
get  that  comfort,  he  will  not  be  satisfied. 
He  will  move  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  in  an¬ 
other  building.  And,  if  he  moves,  all  four 
of  the  owner’s  primary  interests  are  jeop¬ 
ardized.  Therefore,  it  is  a  function  of 
Management  to  see  to  it  that  the  tenant  gets 
the  comforts  and  conveniences  necessary  to 
attract  and  hold  him  as  an  occupant  of  the 
property. 


His  Comfort 
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Standards  of  Living 

A  fourth  primary  interest  of  the  tenant 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  standard  of 
living.  This  standard  of  living  varies  with 
the  cultural  and  economic  background  and 
capacities  of  the  tenant.  But  each  tenant 
has  a  certain  standard  which  he  is  eager  to 
maintain.  He  wants  to  lease  space  that  con¬ 
forms  as  closely  as  possible  to  these  stand¬ 
ards.  He  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  severe 
economic  pressure,  go  into  a  rental  unit 
where  he  would  feel  ashamed  to  be  visited 
by  friends  or  acquaintances  or  clients  or 
customers.  If  he  occupies  such  a  unit,  he 
does  so  only  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

It  is  a  function  of  management  to  find 
tenants  whose  standards  of  living  are  not 
too  much  above  the  character  of  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  environment  afforded  by  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  he  jeopardizes  all 
four  of  the  owner’s  primary  interests.  Con¬ 
versely,  it  is  the  manager-agent’s  function  to 
find  for  the  tenant  a  rental  unit  that  con¬ 
forms  to  his  standard  of  living.  To  do  less 
than  this  is  to  fail  in  rendering  professional 
service  to  the  tenant. 

Community  Interests 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  noted  that  the 
property  manager  does  not  manage  real 
estate  as  such,  but  renders  services  of 
special  kind  to  the  owners  and  users  of  real 
estate  and  ‘‘manages”  people  so  as  to  en¬ 
gender  and  maintain  harmonious  and 
profitable  relationships  between  all  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  interests  and  activities  bring 
‘them  into  contact  with  the  property.  We 
have  noticed  that  there  are  four  primary 
reasons  why  the  owner  wants  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  particular  “income”  property 
and  that  there  are  four  primary  reasons  why 
a  tenant  wants  to  use  that  same  property. 
We  have  said  that  each  of  these  primary 
reasons  constitutes  a  point  at  which  the  pro¬ 


fessional  manager  can  sell  his  expert  serv¬ 
ices  and  that  he  therefore  has  eight  basic 
functions  to  perform. 

This  is  not  all,  however.  The  functions 
of  management  include  more  than  the 
eight  that  pertain  directly  to  the  primary 
interests  of  the  owner-tenant  relationship. 
They  include  certain  functions  that  pertain 
to  primary  interests  that  the  community  has 
in  the  character  and  use  of  the  property. 

One  of  these  primary  interests  is  that  the 
character  and  use  of  the  property  be  such 
as  will  not  constitute  a  hazard  to  the  lives, 
security,  morals,  peace,  or  living  standards 
of  citizens  who  live  or  work  in  the  area. 
The  advent  of  such  a  hazard  destroys  com¬ 
munity  values.  The  real  estate  in  the  area 
depreciates  in  value  because  of  the  prox¬ 
imity  of  the  menace.  This  may  be  the  first 
step  in  a  drift  toward  a  blighted  area — 
toward  slum  conditions.  Diminishing 
property  values  lower  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  the  community  can  pay.  Increasing 
hazards  to  security,  peace,  morals,  and 
standards  of  living,  increase  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  because  of  the  greater  need  for 
fire  and  police  protection  and  for  various 
other  public  services. 

It  is  to  the  best  interest  of  the  community 
that  the  character  and  use  of  each  real 
property  be  in  conformity  with  the  needs 
and  ideals  of  the  people  in  the  area.  Such 
conformity  not  only  protects  and  enriches 
the  community  but  is  a  condition  that  must 
be  fulfilled  before  the  owner  and  tenants 
achieve  their  primary  objectives  in  the  full¬ 
est  measure.  There  is  a  cause-result  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  human  activities  in  a 
particular  property  and  the  human  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  surrounding  area.  This  relation¬ 
ship  is  a  two-way  road.  Changes  in  the 
character  and  use  of  a  particular  property 
produces  changes  in  the  community  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  and  vice  versa.  The  change 
may  be  slight ;  but  over  a  period  of  time  the 
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consequences  may  be  of  considerable  im> 
portance.  So,  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
manager  is  to  be  an  authority  on  the  rela- 
tionship  between  the  property  in  his  charge 
and  the  community  life  and  values  sur¬ 
rounding  it  and  to  exercise  his  expert  ability 
to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  enhance, 
these  values.  Bound  up  in  this  function  are 
professional  obligations  to  the  community 
as  well  as  to  the  owner  and  to  the  tenants 
of  the  individual  property. 


These  observations  of  course,  apply  to  an 
economic  and  social  order  based  on  private 
ownership  and  free  enterprise.  When  con¬ 
sidering  the  management  of  publicly- 
owned,  or  government-owned,  real  estate, 
all  points  of  view  must  be  shifted.  There  is 
not  the  same  primary  interest  of  ownership. 
The  basic  objectives  of  the  tenant  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  his  wants  are  numerous,  and,  the 
functions  of  management  must  be  governed 
accordingly. 


THERE  IS  A  WAY 

We  have  suddenly  discovered  that  what  we  took  for  the  endur¬ 
ing  presuppositions  of  our  life  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed. 
Today  we  value  freedom,  I  think,  as  we  have  not  valued  it  before. 
Just  as  a  man  never  appreciated  bis  home  so  much  as  when  he 
is  compelled  to  leave  it  so  now  we  realize  our  inestimable  bless¬ 
ings  when  they  are  threatened.  We  have  been  shaken  out  of 
our  smugness  and  warned  of  a  great  peril,  and  in  that  warning 
lies  our  salvation. 

— John  Buchan,  Pilgrim's  Way 


A  World  Bank 


BRETTON  WOODS 

By  Elsie  Smith  Parker 

This  is  an  attempt,  after  reading  everything  available  on  the  subject,  to 
present  it  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  understood  by  the  businessman  who 
can  not  take  time  to  'Vade"  through  endless  pro's  and  con's.  The  regu¬ 
lations  are  quoted  directly  from  the  brochure.  Articles  of  Agreement, 

United  Nations  Monetary  and  Financial  Conference,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Treasury. 


M  ACBETH  shall  never  vanquished  be 
until  Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane 
hill  shall  come  against  him.  The  record 
tells  us  that  Great  Birnam  wood  moved  to 
high  Dunsinane  on  the  backs  of  men  and 
Macbeth  was  vanquished. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  parallel,  but,  at 
Bretton  Woods,  men  moved  against  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  and  problematical  plans  of 
opposing  forces  and  what  they  accom¬ 
plished  will  better  be  judged  later,  for  as 
yet  our  perspective  is  too  limited. 

Who  was  there?  What  did  they  hope  to 
accomplish?  What  is  the  concensus  of 
opinion  concerning  their  success. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  representatives  of  the  forty-four  na¬ 
tions  ^  met  at  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  They 
faced  differences  of  opinion  frankly,  and 
reached  an  agreement  rooted  in  genuine 
understanding.  What  was  done  was  to  de¬ 
vise  machinery  by  which  men  and  women 
everywhere  could  exchange  freely,  on  a  fair 
and  stable  basis,  the  goods  which  they  pro- 

'  The  Nations  represented  were:  Australia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Ethiopia,  France,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti, 
Honduras,  Iceland,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Liberia, 
Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand, 
Nicaragua,  Nortvay,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Phil¬ 
ippine  Commonivealth,  Poland,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
United  Kingdom,  United  States  of  America,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Venezuela,  Yugoslavia. 


duce  through  fair  labor.  It  was  the  initial 
step  through  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  be  able  to  help  one  another  in  economic 
development  to  their  mutual  advantage 
and  for  the  enrichment  of  aU.  None  of  the 
nations  represented  had  altogether  its  own 
way.  One  yielded  to  another,  not  in  re¬ 
spect  to  principles  or  essentials  but  in  re¬ 
spect  to  methods  and  procedural  details. 
It  is  a  sign  written  large  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  future — a  sign  for  men  in  battle,  for 
men  at  work  in  mines,  and  mills,  and  in  the 
fields,  and  a  sign  for  women  whose  hearts 
have  been  burdened  and  anxious  lest  the 
cancer  of  war  assail  yet  another  generation 
— a  sign  that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
learning  how  to  work  in  unity. 

The  protection  of  national  interest  and 
the  development  of  international  co¬ 
operation  are  not  conflicting  philosophies. 
Men  of  different  nations  can  work  together 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  their 
particular  nation.  There  was  no  incom¬ 
patibility  between  devotion  to  our  own 
country  and  joint  action.  The  only  genuine 
safeguard  for  our  national  interests  lies  in 
international  co-operation.  The  wisest  and 
most  effective  way  to  protect  our  na¬ 
tional  interests  is  through  international  co¬ 
operation — that  is  to  say,  through  united 
effort  for  the  attainment  of  common  goals. 
This  has  been  the  great  lesson  taught  by  the 
war,  and  is,  the  great  lesson  of  contempo- 
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rary  life — that  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are 
inseparably  linked  to  one  another  by  a  deep, 
underlying  community  of  purpose.  This 
community  of  purpose  is  no  less  real  and 
vital  in  peace  than  in  war,  and  co-operation 
is  no  less  essential  to  its  fulfillment. 

After  this  war  is  ended  no  people — and 
therefore  no  government  of  the  people, 
should  ever  again  tolerate  prolonged  or 
widespread  unemployment.  A  revival  of 
international  trade  is  indispensable  if  full 
employment  is  to  be  achieved  in  a  peaceful 
world  and  with  standards  of  living  which 
will  permit  the  realization  of  man’s  reason¬ 
able  hopes. 

First,  there  must  be  a  reasonably  stable 
standard  of  international  exchange  to  which 
all  countries  can  adhere  without  sacrificing 
the  freedom  of  action  necessary  to  meet 
their  internal  economic  problems.  The 
desperate  tactics  of  the  past:  (1)  Competi¬ 
tive  currency  depreciation,  (2)  excessive 
tariff  barriers,  (3)  uneconomic  barter  deals, 
(4)  multiple  currency  practices,  and  (5) 
unnecessary  exchange  restrictions,  by  which 
governments  vainly  sought  to  maintain  em¬ 
ployment  and  uphold  living  standards  is 
gone.  In  the  final  analysis,  these  tactics 
only  succeeded  in  contributing  to  world- 
%vide  depression  and  even  war.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  Fund  agreed  upon  at 
Bretton  Woods  should  help  remedy  this. 

Long-term  financial  aid  must  be  made 
available  at  reasonable  rates  to  those 
countries  whose  industry  and  agriculture 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  ruthless  torch 
of  an  invader  or  by  the  heroic  scorched 
earth  policy  of  their  defenders. 

Long-term  funds  must  be  made  available 
also  to  promote  sound  industry  and  in¬ 
crease  industrial  and  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  in  nations  whose  economic  potentiali* 
ties  have  not  yet  been  developed.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  us  all  that  these  nations  play  their 
full  part  in  the  exchange  of  goods  through- 
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out  the  world. 

They  must  be  enabled  to  produce  and  to 
sell  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  purchase  and 
consume.  The  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development  is  designed 
to  meet  this  need. 

Objections  to  this  Bank  have  been  raised 
by  some.  The  institution  proposed  by  the 
Bretton  Woods  Conference  would  indeed 
limit  the  control  which  certain  private 
bankers  have  in  the  past  exercised  over  in¬ 
ternational  finance,  but  it  will  by  no  means 
restrict  the  investment  sphere  in  which 
bankers  can  engage.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  expand  greatly  this  sphere  by  en¬ 
larging  the  volume  of  international  invest¬ 
ment  and  would  act  as  an  enormously  effec¬ 
tive  stabilizer  and  guarantor  of  loans  which 
they  might  make.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  is  to  guarantee  private  loans 
made  through  the  usual  investment  chan¬ 
nels.  It  would  make  loans  only  when  these 
could  not  be  floated  through  the  normal 
channels  at  reasonable  rates.  The  effect 
would  be  to  provide  capital  for  those  who 
need  it  at  lower  interest  rates  than  in  the 
past.  Capital,  like  any  other  commodity, 
should  be  free  from  monopoly  control,  and 
available  upon  reasonable  terms  to  those 
who  would  use  it  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  was 
established  and  shall  operate  in  accordance 
with  the  following  provisions: 

Purposes 

I.  To  promote  international  monetary 
co-operation  through  a  permanent 
institution  which  provides  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  consultation  and  collabo¬ 
ration  on  international  monetary 
problems. 

II.  To  facilitate  the  expansion  and 
balanced  growth  of  international 
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trade,  and  to  contribute  thereby  to 
the  promotion  and  maintenance  of 
high  levels  of  employment  and  real 
income  and  to  the  development  of 
the  productive  resources  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  as  primary  objectives  of  eco¬ 
nomic  policy. 

III.  To  promote  exchange  stability,  to 
maintain  orderly  exchange  arrange¬ 
ments  among  members,  and  to  avoid 
competitive  exchange  depreciation. 

IV.  To  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a 
multilateral  system  of  payments  in 
respect  of  current  transactions  be* 
tween  members  and  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  exchange  restrictions 
which  hamper  the  growth  of  world 
trade. 

V.  To  give  confidence  to  members  by 
making  the  Fund’s  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  them  under  adequate  safe¬ 
guards,  thus  providing  them  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  correct  maladjustments 
in  their  balance  of  payments  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  measures  destruc¬ 
tive  of  national  or  international  pros¬ 
perity. 

VI.  In  accordance  with  the  above,  to 
shorten  the  duration  and  lessen  the 
degree  of  disequilibrium  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  balances  of  payments  of 
members. 

Membership 

Original  members — The  original  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fund  shall  be  those  of  the  coun¬ 
tries*  represented  at  the  United  Nations 
Monetary  and  Financial  Conference  whose 
governments  accept  membership  before  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945. 

Other  members — Membership  shall  be 
open  to  the  governments  of  other  countries 
at  such  times  and  in  accordance  with  such 
terms  as  may  he  prescribed  by  the  Fund. 

*  S«e  footnote  1. 


Quotas  and  Subscriptions 

Quotas — Each  member  shall  be  assigned 
a  quota.  The  quotas  of  the  members  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  United  Nations  Monetary  and 
Financial  Conference  which  accept  mem¬ 
bership  before  the  date  specified  (Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1945)  shall  be  those  set  forth  in 
Schedule  The  quotas  of  other  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Fund. 

Adjustment  of  quotas — The  Fund  shall 
at  intervals  of  five  years,  review  and  if  it 
deems  it  appropriate,  propose  an  appro¬ 
priate  adjustment  of  the  quotas  of  the  mem¬ 
bers.  It  may  also,  if  it  thinks  fit,  consider 
at  any  other  time  the  member  concerned. 
A  four-fifths  majority  of  the  total  voting 
power  shall  be  required  for  any  change  in 
quotas  and  no  quota  shall  be  changed  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  member  concerned. 

Subscriptions:  Time,  place,  and  form  of 
payment — A.  The  subscription  of  each 
member  shall  be  equal  to  its  quota  and 
shall  be  paid  in  full  to  tbe  Fund  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  depository  on  or  before  the  date 
when  the  member  becomes  eligible  to  buy 
currencies  from  the  Fund. 

B.  Each  member  shall  pay  in  gold,  as  a 
minimum,  the  smaller  of 

I.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  its  quota;  or 

II.  Ten  per  cent  of  its  net  official  holdings 
of  gold  and  United  States  dollars  as 
at  the  date  when  the  Fund  notifies 
members  that  it  will  shortly  be  in  a 
position  to  begin  exchange  trans¬ 
actions. 

Each  member  shall  furnish  to  the  Fund  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  its  net  official 
holdings  of  gold  and  United  States  dollars. 

C.  Each  member  shall  pay  the  balance 
of  its  quota  in  its  own  currency. 

D.  If  the  net  official  holdings  of  gold  and 

'  Se«  Schedule  A,  page  124. 
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United  States  dollars  of  any  member  as  at 
the  date  referred  to  in  (B)  (II)  above  are 
not  ascertainable  because  its  territories  have 
been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  Fund  shall 
,  fix  an  appropriate  alternative  date  for  de> 
termining  such  holdings.  If  such  date  is 
later  than  that  on  which  the  country  be¬ 
comes  eligible  to  buy  currencies  from  the 
Fund,  the  Fund  and  the  member  shall  agree 
on  a  provisional  gold  payment  to  be  made, 
and  the  balance  of  the  member's  subscrip¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  in  the  member's  currency, 
subject  to  appropriate  adjustment  between 
the  member  and  the  Fund  when  the  net  of¬ 
ficial  holdings  have  been  ascertained. 

Payments  when  quotas  are  changed — 

A.  Each  member  which  consents  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  quota  shall,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  its  consent,  pay  to  the  Fund 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  gold 
and  the  balance  in  its  own  currency.  If, 
however,  on  the  date  when  the  member  con¬ 
sents  to  an  increase,  its  monetary  reserves 
are  less  than  its  new  quota,  the  Fund  may 
reduce  the  proportion  of  the  increase  to  be 
paid  in  gold. 

B.  K  a  member  consents  to  a  reduction 
in  its  quota,  the  Fund  shall,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  consent,  pay  to 
the  member  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion.  The  payment  shall  be  made  in  the 
member's  currency  and  in  such  amount  of 
gold  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  reduc¬ 
ing  the  Fund's  holdings  of  the  currency  be¬ 
low  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  new  quota. 

Substitution  of  securities  for  currency — 
The  Fund  shall  accept  from  any  member  in 
place  of  any  part  of  the  member's  eurrency 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Fund  is  not 
needed  for  its  operations,  notes  or  similar 
obligations  issued  by  the  member  or  the 
depository  designated  by  the  member 
which  shall  be  non-negotiable,  non-interest 
bearing  and  payable  at  their  par  value  on 
demand  by  crediting  the  account  of  the 
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Fund  in  the  designated  depository.  This 
Section  shall  apply  not  only  to  currency 
subscribed  by  members  but  also  to  any  cur¬ 
rency  otherwise  due  to,  or  acquired  by,  the 
Fund. 

Final  Provisions 

Entry  into  force — This  Agreement  shall 
enter  into  force  when  it  has  been  signed  on 
behalf  of  governments  having  sixty-five  per 
eent  of  the  total  of  the  quotas  set  forth  in 
Schedule  A  *  and  when  the  instruments  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  Section  2  (a)  of  this  Article 
have  been  deposited  on  their  behalf,  but  in 
no  event  shall  this  Agreement  enter  into 
force  before  May  I,  1945. 

Signature — A.  Each  government  on 
whose  behalf  this  Agreement  is  signed  shall 
deposit  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  an  instrument  setting 
forth  that  it  has  accepted  this  Agreement  in 
accordance  with  its  law  and  has  taken  all 
steps  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  all 
of  its  obligations  under  this  Agreement. 

B.  Each  government  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  Fund  as  from  the  date  of 
the  deposit  on  its  behalf  of  the  instrument 
referred  to  in  (A)  above,  except  that  no 
government  shall  become  a  member  before 
this  Agreement  enters  into  force  under  Sec¬ 
tion  I  of  this  Article. 

C.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  inform  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  all  countries  whose  names  are  set 
forth  in  Schedule  A,  and  all  governments 
whose  membership  is  approved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  II,  Section  2,  of  all  signa¬ 
tures  of  this  Agreement  and  of  the  deposit 
of  all  instruments  referred  to  in  (A)  above. 

D.  At  the  time  this  Agreement  is  signed 
on  its  behalf,  each  government  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  one  one-hundredth  of 

*  loc.  cit. 
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one  per  cent  of  its  total  subscription  in  gold 
or  United  States  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Fund.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  hold  such  funds  in 
a  special  deposit  account  and  shall  transmit 
them  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fund 
when  the  initial  meeting  has  been  called 
under  Section  3  of  this  Article.  If  this 
Agreement  has  not  come  into  force  by  De¬ 
cember  31,  1945,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  shall  return  such 
funds  to  the  governments  that  transmitted 
them. 

E.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  open  for 
signature  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
governments  of  the  countries  whose  names 
are  set  forth  in  Schedule  A  until  December 
31,  1945. 

F.  After  December  31,  1945,  this  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  open  for  signature  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  any  country  whose 
memhership  has  been  approved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  II,  Section  2. 

G.  By  their  signature  of  this  Agreement, 
all  governments  accept  it  both  on  their  own 
behalf  and  in  respect  of  all  their  colonies, 
overseas  territories,  all  territories  under 
their  protection,  suzerainty,  or  authority 
and  all  territories  in  respect  of  which  they 
exercise  a  mandate. 

H.  In  the  case  of  governments  whose 
metropolitan  territories  have  been  under 
enemy  occupation,  the  deposit  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  referred  to  in  (a)  above  may  be  de¬ 
layed  until  one  hundred  eighty  days  after 
the  date  on  which  these  territories  have 
been  liberated.  If,  however,  it  is  not  de¬ 
posited  by  any  such  government  before  the 
expiration  of  this  period  the  signature  af¬ 
fixed  on  behalf  of  that  government  shall 
become  void  and  the  portion  of  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  paid  under  (D)  above  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  it. 

(I)  Paragraphs  (E)  and  (HI  shall  come 


into  force  with  regard  to  each  signatory 
government  as  from  the  date  of  its  signa¬ 
ture. 

Inauguration  of  the  Fund — A.  As  soon 
as  this  Agreement  enters  into  force  under 
Section  1  of  this  Article,  each  member  shall 
appoint  a  governor  and  the  member  hav¬ 
ing  the  largest  quota  shall  call  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

B.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  arrangements  shall  be  made  for 
the  selection  of  provisional  executive  direc¬ 
tors.  The  governments  of  the  five  countries 
for  which  the  largest  quotas  are  set  forth 
in  Schedule  A  shall  appoint  provisional  ex¬ 
ecutive  directors.  If  one  or  more  of  such 
governments  have  not  become  members,  the 
executive  directorships  they  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  fill  shall  remain  vacant  until  they 
become  members,  or  until  January  1,  1946, 
whichever  is  the  earlier.  Seven  provisional 
executive  directors  shall  be  elected  in  ac¬ 
cordance  w'ith  the  provisions  of  Schedule  C 
and  shall  remain  in  office  until  the  date  of 
the  first  regular  election  of  executive  direc¬ 
tors  which  shall  be  held  as  soon  as  practi¬ 
cable  after  January  1,  1946. 

C.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  provisional  executive  directors 
any  powers  except  those  which  may  not  be 
delegated  to  the  Executive  Directors. 

Initial  determination  of  par  values — A. 
When  the  Fund  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
will  shortly  be  in  a  position  to  begin  ex¬ 
change  transactions,  it  shall  so  notify  the 
members  and  shall  request  each  member  to 
communicate  within  thirty  days  ftie  par 
value  of  its  currency  based  on  the  rates  of 
exchange  prevailing  on  the  sixtieth  day  be¬ 
fore  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Agreement. 
No  member  whose  metropolitan  territory 
has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  make  such  a  communication  while 
that  territory  is  a  theater  of  major  hostili¬ 
ties  or  for  such  period  thereafter  as  the 
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Fund  may  determine.  When  such  a  mem¬ 
ber  communicates  the  par  value  of  its  cur¬ 
rency  the  provisions  of  (D)  shall  apply. 

B.  The  par  value  communicated  by  a 
member  whose  metropolitan  territory  has 
not  been  occupied  by  the  enemy  shall  be 
the  par  value  of  that  member's  currency 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  unless, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  request  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  (A)  above  has  been  received, 

(i)  the  member  notifies  the  Fund  that  it 
regards  the  par  value  as  unsatisfactory,  or 

(ii)  the  Fund  notifies  the  member  that  in 
its  opinion  the  par  value  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  without  causing  recourse  to  the 
Fund  on  the  part  of  that  member  or  others 
on  a  scale  prejudicial  to  the  Fund  and  to 
members.  When  notification  is  given  under 
(i)  or  (ii)  above,  the  Fund  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  shall,  within  a  period  determined  by 
the  Fund  in  the  light  of  all  relevant  circum¬ 
stances,  agree  upon  a  suitable  par  value  for 
that  currency.  If  the  Fund  and  the  mem¬ 
ber  do  not  agree  within  the  period  so  de¬ 
termined,  the  member  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Fund  on  the  date 
when  the  period  expires. 

C.  When  the  par  value  of  a  member's 
currency  has  been  established  under  (B) 
above,  either  by  the  expiration  of  ninety 
days  without  notification,  or  by  agreement 
after  notification,  the  member  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  to  buy  from  the  Fund  the  currencies 
of  other  members  to  the  full  extent  per¬ 
mitted  in  this  Agreement,  provided  that  the 
Fund  has  begun  exchange  transactions. 

D.  Id  the  case  of  a  member  whose  metro¬ 
politan  territory  has  been  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  the  provisions  of  (B)  above  shall 
apply,  subject  to  the  following  modifica¬ 
tions: 

L  The  period  of  ninety  days  shall  be 
extended  so  as  to  end  on  a  date  to 
be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
Fund  and  the  member. 
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ii.  Within  the  extended  period  the  mem¬ 
ber  may,  if  the  Fund  has  begun  ex¬ 
change  transactions,  buy  from  the 
Fund  with  its  currency  the  currencies 
of  other  members,  but  only  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Fund. 

iii.  At  any  time  before  the  date  fixed 
under  (i)  above,  changes  may  be 
made  by  agreement  with  the  Fund  in 
the  par  value  communicated  under 
(A)  above. 

E.  If  a  member  whose  metropolitan  ter¬ 
ritory  has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
adopts  a  new  monetary  unit  before  the 
date  to  be  fixed  under  (D)  (i)  above,  the 
par  value  fixed  by  that  member  for  the  new 
unit  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Fund 
and  the  provisions  of  (D)  above  shall  ap¬ 
ply. 

F.  Changes  in  par  values  agreed  with  the 
Fund  under  this  Section  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  whether  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  falls  within  (i),  (ii),  or  (iii) 
of  Article  FV,  Section  5  (C) . 

C.  A  member  communicating  to  the 
Fund  a  par  value  for  the  currency  of  its 
metropolitan  territory  shall  simultaneously 
communicate  a  value,  in  terms  of  that  cur¬ 
rency,  for  each  separate  currency,  where 
such  exists,  in  the  territories  in  respect  of 
which  it  has  accepted  this  Agreement  under 
Section  2  (G)  of  this  Article,  but  no  mem¬ 
ber  shall  be  required  to  make  a  communi¬ 
cation  for  the  separate  currency  of  a  terri¬ 
tory  which  has  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
while  that  territory  is  a  theater  of  major 
hostilities  or  for  such  period  thereafter  as 
the  Fund  may  determine.  On  the  basis  of 
the  par  value  so  communicated,  the  Fund 
shall  compute  the  par  value  of  each  sepa¬ 
rate  currency.  A  communication  or  notifi¬ 
cation  to  the  Fund  under  (A),  (B)  or  (D) 
above  regarding  the  par  value  of  a  cur¬ 
rency,  shall  also  be  deemed,  unless  the  con- 
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trary  is  stated,  to  be  a  communication  or 
notification  regarding  the  par  value  of  all 
the  separate  currencies  referred  to  above. 
Any  member  may,  however,  make  a  com¬ 
munication  or  notification  relating  to  the 
metropolitan  or  any  of  the  separate  curren¬ 
cies  alone.  If  the  member  does  so,  the  pro- 
vinons  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  (in¬ 
cluding  (D)  above,  if  a  territory  where  a 
separate  currency  exists  has  been  occupied 
by  the  enemy)  shall  apply  to  each  of  these 
currencies  separately. 

H.  The  Fund  shall  begin  exchange  trans¬ 
actions  at  such  date  as  it  may  determine 
after  members  having  sixty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  the  quotas  set  forth  in  Schedule 
A  have  become  eligible,  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  Section,  to 
purchase  the  currencies  of  other  members, 
but  in  no  event  until  after  major  hostilities 
in  Europe  have  ceased. 

I.  The  Fund  may  postpone  exchange 
transactions  with  any  member  if  its  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Fund,  they  would  lead  to  use  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Fund  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  or  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  Fund  or  the  member. 

J.  The  par  values  of  the  currencies  of 
governments  which  indicate  their  desire  to 
become  members  after  December  31,  1945, 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Article  II  Section  2. 

International  Bank 

There  will  be  an  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The 
Governments  ®  on  whose  behalf  the  present 
Agreement  is  signed  agree  to  an  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment  to  be  established  and  it  shall 
operate  in  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions: 

‘  Loc.  CU. 
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Purposes 

The  purposes  of  the  Bank  are: 

I.  To  assist  in  the  reconstruction  and 
development  of  territories  of  mem¬ 
bers  by  facilitating  the  investment  of 
capital  for  productive  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  the  restoration  of  economies 
destroyed  or  disrupted  by  war,  the 
reconversion  of  productive  facilities 
to  peacetime  needs  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  development  of 
productive  facilities  and  resources 
in  less  developed  countries. 

II.  To  promote  private  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  by  means  of  guarantees  or  par¬ 
ticipations  in  loans  and  other  invest¬ 
ments  made  by  private  investment  by 
providing,  on  suitable  conditions, 
finance  for  productive  purposes  out 
of  its  own  capital,  funds  raised  by 
it  and  its  other  resources. 

III.  To  promote  the  long-range  balanced 
growth  of  international  trade  and 
the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  in 
balances  of  payments  by  encourag¬ 
ing  international  investment  for  the 
development  of  the  productive  re¬ 
sources  of  members,  thereby  assist¬ 
ing  in  raising  productivity,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  conditions  of  labor 
in  their  territories. 

IV.  To  arrange  the  loans  made  or  guaran¬ 
teed  by  it  in  relation  to  international 
loans  through  other  channels  so  that 
the  more  useful  and  urgent  projects, 
large  and  small  alike,  will  be  dealt 
with  first. 

V.  To  conduct  its  operations  with  due 
regard  to  the  effect  of  international 
investment  on  business  conditions  in 
the  territories  of  members  and,  in 
the  immediate  postwar  years,  to  as¬ 
sist  in  bringing  about  a  smooth  tran- 
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eition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

The  Bank  shall  be  guided  in  all  its  decisions 
hy  the  purposes  set  forth  above. 

Final  Provisions 

Entry  into  force — This  Agreement  shall 
enter  into  force  when  it  has  been  signed  on 
behalf  of  governments  whose  minimum  sub* 
scriptions  comprise  not  less  than  sixty*five 
per  cent  of  the  total  subscriptions  set  forth 
in  Schedule  A  and  when  the  instruments 
referred  to  in  Section  2  (a)  of  this  Article 
have  been  deposited  on  their  behalf,  but 
in  no  event  shall  this  Agreement  enter  into 
force  before  May  1,  1945. 

Signature — A.  Each  government  on 
whose  behalf  this  Agreement  is  signed  shall 
deposit  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  an  instrument  setting 
forth  that  it  has  accepted  this  Agreement 
in  accordance  with  its  law  and  has  taken 
all  steps  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
all  of  its  obligations  under  this  Agreement. 

B.  Each  government  shall  become  a 
member  of  the  Bank  as  from  the  date  of  the 
deposit  on  its  behalf  of  the  instrument  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  (a)  above,  except  that  no  gov¬ 
ernment  shall  become  a  member  before  this 
Agreement  enters  into  for<^  under  Section 
1  of  this  Article. 

C.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  inform  the  governments  of 
all  countries  whose  names  are  set  forth  in 
Schedule  A,  and  all  governments  whose 
membership  is  approved  in  accordance  with 
Article  II,  Section  1  (b),  of  all  signatures 
of  this  Agreement  and  of  the  deposit  of  all 
instruments  referred  to  in  (a)  above. 

D.  At  the  time  this  Agreement  is  signed 
on  its  behalf,  each  government  shall  trans¬ 
mit  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  each  share  in  gold  or 
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United  States  dollars  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bank.  This  payment  shall  be  credited  on 
account  of  the  payment  to  be  made  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Article  II,  Section  8  (a). 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  hold  such  funds  in  a  special 
deposit  account  and  shall  transmit  them  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Bank  when 
the  initial  meeting  has  been  called  under 
Section  3  of  this  Article.  If  this  Agreement 
has  not  come  into  force  by  December  31, 
1945,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  return  such  funds  to  the 
governments  that  transmitted  them. 

E.  This  Agreement  shall  remain  open  for 
signature  at  Washington  on  behalf  of  the 
governments  of  the  countries  whose  names 
are  set  forth  in  Schedule  A  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1945. 

F.  After  December  31,  1945,  this  Agree¬ 
ment  shall  be  open  for  signature  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  any  country  whose 
membership  has  been  approved  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Article  II,  Section  I  (b) . 

G.  By  their  signature  of  this  Agreement, 
all  governments  accept  it  both  on  their  own 
behalf  and  in  respect  of  all  their  colonies, 
overseas  territories,  all  territories  under 
their  protection,  suzerainty,  or  authority 
and  all  territories  in  respect  of  which  they 
exercise  a  mandate. 

H.  In  the  case  of  governments  whose 
metropolitan  territories  have  been  under 
enemy  occupation,  the  deposit  of  the  in¬ 
strument  referred  to  in  (a)  above  may  be 
delayed  until  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  date  on  which  these  territories 
have  been  liberated.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
deposited  by  any  such  government  before 
the  expiration  of  this  period,  the  signature 
affixed  on  behalf  of  that  government  shall 
become  void  and  the  portion  of  its  subscrip¬ 
tion  paid  under  (d)  above  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  it. 
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I.  Paragraphs  (d)  and  (h)  shall  come 
into  force  with  regard  to  each  signatory 
government  from  the  date  of  signature. 

Incuiguration  of  the  Bank — A.  As  soon  as 
this  Agreement  enters  into  force  under 
Section  1  of  this  Article,  each  member  shall 
appoint  a  governor  and  the  member  to 
whom  the  largest  number  of  shares  is  allo¬ 
cated  in  Schedule  A  shall  call  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

B.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  arrangements  shall  be  made  for 
the  selection  of  provisional  executive  direc¬ 
tors.  The  governments  of  the  five  countries, 
to  which  the  largest  number  of  shares  are 
allocated  in  Schedule  A,  shall  appoint  pro¬ 
visional  exeeutive  directors.  If  one  or  more 
of  such  governments  have  not  become  mem¬ 
bers,  the  executive  directorships  which  they 
would  be  entitled  to  fill  shall  remain  vacant 
until  they  become  members,  or  until  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1946,  whichever  is  the  earlier.  Seven 
provisional  executive  directors  shall  be 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Schedule  B  and  shall  remain  in  office 
until  the  date  of  the  first  regular  elec¬ 
tion  of  executive  direetors  held  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  January  1,  1946. 

C.  The  Board  of  Governors  may  delegate 
to  the  provisional  executive  directors  any 
powers  except  those  which  may  not  be  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Executive  Directors. 

D.  The  Bank  shall  notify  members  when 
it  is  ready  to  commence  operations. 

As  is  always  the  case  where  a  plan  of 
such  magnitude  is  organized  there  are 
many  diverse  opinions.  Some  economists 
and  bankers  feel  it  is  a  plan  to  defraud  the 
United  States  of  its  wealth.  Seeing,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  country  is  asked  to  put  up,  at 
most,  $6  billion  for  both  the  Fund  and  the 
Bank,  and  we  are  spending  more  than  that 
each  month  on  the  war,  that  has  little  basis 
in  fact.  One  far-seeing  financier  said,  “If  we 
can  get  expanding  trade  and  investment  for 


that  amount,  it  would  be  cheap  at  twice  the 
price.”  This  was  the  first  tentative  step 
toward  healthy  trade  when  the  guns  stop 
smoking.  This  should  be  a  permanent 
agency  for  consultation  on  all  international 
monetary  problems.  The  plans  are  not 
panaceas,  there  is  no  easy  road  to  unity, 
especially  where  money  is  involved,  but 
this  is  a  beginning  for  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  and  it  should  bear  good  fruit. 
Right  here  it  might  be  said  that  we  need 
men  who  are  trained  in  this  field.  We  need 
men  whose  approach  is  grounded  in  the 
idea  of  searching  for  and  meeting  on  points 
of  agreement  rather  than  clashing  on  points 
of  disagreement. 

Our  present  day  economics  are  taught,  in 
many  cases,  by  men  who  can’t  balance  their 
own  bank  accounts.  Who  have  only  de¬ 
structive  criticism  of  everything  which  is 
proposed.  We  need  young  men,  trained 
under  wise  leadership — we  have  the  young 
men — we  have  the  leadership — do  we  have 
wise  leadership?  Of  this  there  could  be 
justifiable  doubts. 

By  this  plan  we  will  risk  money  but  we 
have  been  risking  fantastic  sums  with  im¬ 
punity  for  so  long  that  a  little  more  will  do 
no  harm.  We  must  have  healthy  trade  and 
investments  re-established  between  this 
country  and  other  nations  when  the  tumult 
and  the  shouting  dies  down. 

Therefore  this  first  step  is  sound.  It  sets 
up  an  agency  where  we  can  go  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  international  monetary  prob¬ 
lems.  This  is  not  a  cure,  but  it  is  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  treatment  based  upon  diagnosis  of  a 
patient  who  was  sick  unto  death,  even  be¬ 
fore  the  war  began. 

Regardless  of  all  else,  we  will  be  the  larg¬ 
est  exporting  nation  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  will  mean  the  granting  of  long  and 
short-term  credit.  No  one  can  deny  this. 
We  need  a  stable  rate  of  exchange  so  the 
manufacturers  and  the  exporters  of  this 
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country  can  know  what  their  price  is  in 
good  American  dollars. 

All  countries  of  the  world,  after  this  war 
is  over,  will  put  their  own  domestic  econ* 
om'y  and  their  freedom  to  further  their  own 
enterprise  first,  and  this  is  only  right  and 
proper,  and  for  this  reason  we  must  have 
stable  price  levels  and  a  stable  currency,  or 
we  are  opening  the  doors  for  a  currency 
war  which  wiU  give  odds  to  none. 

Because  we  are  the  largest  nation,  we  are 
asked  to  put  into  the  Fund  about  $2.8  bil¬ 
lion,  and  this  gives  us  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  votes  on  any  matter.  This  Fund,  as  you 
can  see,  smooths  out  problems  by  providing 
short-term  credit.  Private  banks  will 
handle  aU  exchange  transactions  which  do 
not,  necessity,  have  to  go  through  the 
channels  of  the  Fund.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  overdraft,  to  help  nations  like 
France,  for  example.  France  has  a  quota 
of  $450  million  but  can  by  over  draft  have 
facilities  of  $562  million.  France  can,  in 
that  case  have  only  a  borrowing  power  of 
$112  million,  and  this  amount  is  subject  to 
interest.  The  international  bank  will 
handle  all  long-term  lending.  Total  capi¬ 
talization  is  placed  roughly  at  $9  billion, 
and  this  bank  can  do  two  things.  It  can 
float  its  own  bonds  and  gain  additional 
amounts  to  lend  to  governments  or  on  gov¬ 
ernment-guaranteed  projects,  or  it  can 
guarantee  in  part  or  in  full  loans  that  a 
government  makes  in  private  money  mar¬ 
kets.  This  is  to  aid  and  abet  private  lend¬ 
ing.  This  would  regularize  loans  to  foreign 
powers,  which  in  the  past  have  been  con¬ 
tributing  factors  in  many  a  headache. 

Great  Britain  and  Russia  will  build  up 
reserves  which  can  also  be  used  to  take  the 
heavy  burden  OS'  this  country.  There  are 
ways  in  which  the  Fund  can  be  dissipated, 
but  since  so  much  of  it  is  in  gold,  we  are 
not  likely  to  be  left  with  a  pocket  full  of 
worthless  currencies.  We  are  safe  as  long 
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as  we  import,  and  from  the  looks  of  our 
markets  we  will  want  wine  from  France  and 
woolen  goods  from  England  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  old  relation  of  creditor  and 
debtor  is  ever  present,  to  be  sure,  and  is  the 
real  crux  of  the  problem. 

This  is  a  fruitful  plan  and  one  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  consider  with  care.  It  may  be¬ 
come  a  political  football,  but  the  first  step 
in  world  reconstruction  deserves  better. 

Bankers  are  not  Public  Enemies  Number 
One  to  Ten,  inclusive.  They  know  their 
way  around  in  the  money  marts  of  the 
world.  We  should  call  in  our  best,  give  them 
the  plan,  and  tell  them  to  go  to  work.  The 
new  institutions  will  probably  be  located 
in  New  York,  and  our  financial  men  of  that 
city  and  the  rest  of  this  great  country  want 
prosperity  and  wide,  free,  unrestricted 
trade.  Horse  sense  is  a  valuable  asset.  We 
have  it.  Why  not  use  it? 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Schedule  A.  Quotas 
[In  millions  of  United  States  dollars] 


Australia  .  200 

Belgium  .  225 

Bolivia  .  10 

Brazil  .  150 

Canada  .  300 

Chile .  50 

China  .  550 

Colombia  .  50 

Costa  Riea  .  5 

Cuba  .  50 

Czechoslovakia  .  125 

Denmark  .  (') 

Dominican  Republic .  5 

Ecuador  .  5 


*  The  quota  of  Denmark  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Fund  after  the  Danish  Government  has  declared 
its  readiness  to  sign  this  Agreement  but  before 
signature  takes  place. 
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Egypt  .  45 

El  Salvador .  2.5 

Ethiopia .  6 

France  .  450 

Greece  .  40 

Guatemala  .  5 

Haiti .  5 

Honduras .  2.5 

Iceland  .  1 

India .  400 

Iran .  25 

Iraq .  8 

Liberia  .  .5 

Luxembourg  .  10 

Mexico  .  90 

Netherlands  .  275 

New  Zealand .  50 

Nicaragua  .  2 

Norway .  50 

Panama  .  .5 

Paraguay  .  2 

Peru  .  25 

Philippine  Commonwealth  .  15 

Poland  .  125 

Union  of  South  Africa .  100 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1,200 

United  Kingdom  . ‘ . 1,300 

United  States . 2,750 

Uruguay  .  15 

Venezuela  .  15 

Yugoslavia .  60 


Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

Schedule  A.  Subscriptions 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Australia  .  200 

Belgium  .  225 

Bolivia  .  7 

Brazil  .  105 

Canada . .  325 

Chile .  35 


China  .  600 

Colombia  .  35 

Costa  Rica .  2 

Cuba  .  35 

Czechoslovakia  .  125 

Denmark  .  (i) 

Dominican  Republic .  2 

Ecuador  .  3.2 

Egypt  .  40 

El  Salvador .  1 

Ethiopia .  3 

France  .  450 

Greece  .  25 

Guatemala  .  2 

Haiti  .  2 

Honduras .  1 

Iceland  . 1 

India .  400 

Iran .  24 

Iraq .  6 

Liberia  .  .5 

Luxembourg  .  10 

Mexico  . .  65 

Netherlands  .  275 

New  Zealand .  50 

Nicaragua  .  .8 

Norway  .  50 

Panama  . 2 

Paraguay  . 8 

Peru  .  17.5 

Philippine  Commonwealth  .  15 

Poland  .  125 

Union  of  South  Africa .  100 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  1,200 

United  Kingdom  . 1,300 

United  States . 3,175 

Uruguay .  10.5 

Venezuela  .  10.5 

Yugoslavia .  40 

Total  . ' . 9,100 


*  The  subscription  of  Denmark  shall  be  determined 
by  tbe  Bank  after  Denmark  accepts  membership 
in  accordance  with  these  Articles  of  Agreement. 
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PUBLICITY  PLUS 


Little  need  be  said  as  an  introduction  to  these  ads  and  the  attendant  pub¬ 
licity  which  have  been  a  feature  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  during  the 
past  year.  When  the  intelligent  public  becomes  aware  of  the  work  of  the 
Certified  Property  Manager  much  can  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  neighborhood — and  who  can  suggest  a  better  medium  than  the 
daily  paper? 


In  A  recent  round-table  discussion,  Wil¬ 
son  Borland,  executive  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Association,  said  that 
only  52  per  cent  of  Allegheny  County’s 
homes  and  apartments  are  fit  for  occu¬ 
pancy.  We  wonder  whether  the  standard 
of  measurement  must  not  be  rather  unreal¬ 
istic.  It’s  a  little  bit  like  saying  that  only 
those  who  can  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments  of  an  air  cadet  are  fit  for  any  military 
service. 

At  the  same  time  the  degree  of  possible 
exaggeration  is  not  important  as  compared 
to  the  broader  challenge  which  his  state¬ 
ment  contains.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there 
are  a  great  many  unfit  homes  and  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  community.  There  is  serious 
overcrowding  in  some  localities  and  we  are 
still  a  long  way  from  the  goal  of  slum  eradi¬ 
cation.  With  the  end  of  the  war  we  shall 
need  a  great  deal  of  new  building.  Yet 
there  is  not  the  same  assurance  that  we  will 
have  it  as  there  is  that  we  shall  have  ample 
production  of  new  automobiles,  refrigera¬ 
tors  or  radio  sets. 

Building  costs  are  still  relatively  high  be¬ 
cause  each  job  is  virtually  custom  built. 

*  This  editorial  preceded  the  fine  publicity  which 
follows  and  is  part  of  the  program  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  CPM’s  to  make  their  city  aware  of  current 
problems. 


We’d  pay  a  lot  more  for  our  clothing  if  fac¬ 
tories  didn’t  turn  out  ready-made  suits.  Few 
of  us  would  own  automobiles  if  they  were 
built  to  the  individual  buyer’s  specifica¬ 
tions. 

But  cost  is  only  one  factor.  The  local  tax 
structure  is  equally  important.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  in  general  terms  of  what 
might  be  accomplished  by  co-operative 
building  or  limited  dividend  housing  cor¬ 
porations  but  local  municipalities  must  be 
prepared  to  do  more  than  give  mild  ap¬ 
plause  to  such  efforts  if  they  are  to  achieve 
any  worthwhile  results. 

Chatham  Village  is  often  cited  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  can  be  done  to  solve  the 
housing  problem  of  the  white  collar  worker. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  project  was 
undertaken  by  a  philanthropic  agency 
which  wasn’t  looking  for  any  profit  but  was 
primarily  concerned  with  community  serv¬ 
ice.  And  the  bitter  fact  is  that  the  Foun¬ 
dation  which  built  it  considered  very  seri¬ 
ously  an  expansion  of  the  program  but 
concluded  several  years  after  the  original 
village  had  been  completed  that  the  cost 
and  tax  picture  had  changed  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  could  no  longer  expect  to  come 
out  even.  If  there  is  to  be  any  private 
capital  ventured  in  the  field  it  must  stand 
a  chance  to  do  more  than  break  even. 
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4  THIS  EMBLEM  IS  YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF 

THE  BEST 


T 


IN  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

Tht  following  Realtors  are  Certified  Property  Managers  (C.P.M.'s) 
operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area. 


A.  J.  ABERMAN 

c/o  Union  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
c/o  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 

M.  B.  COLLINS,  H.  M.  CURRY 
c/o  Commonwealth  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 

c/o  Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  M.  HALL 

c/o  W.  M.  Hall  Co.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  E.  HEADLEY 

c/o  Peoples-Pgh.  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
c/o  Meyers  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  E.  POPLE 

c/o  Pople  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  RUOERT 

c/o  Rudert  Management,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
MEYER  H.  SACHS 

c/o  Sachs  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.  SCHORNAGLE 

c/o  Frank  T.  Lauinger  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  W.  STEVENSON,  JR. 

c/o  Stevenson-Williams,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 

c/o  Texter  Management,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
BENJAMIN  THORPE 
c/o  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THOMAS  N.  WILSON 
c/o  Avey  &  Irish,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 


A  Ctrtified  Property  Manogtr  (C.P.M.)  it  a  Realtor  who  hat  qualified  at  a  member  of  the 
fnttitute  of  Real  Ettate  Management  of  the  Nationa  Attoeiation  or  Real  Ettate  Boardt. 


19  Realtors  Awarded  CPM  Certificates 

One  Wilkinsburger,  Three  Mt.  Lebanites,  15  Pittsburghers 


Nineteen  realtors  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  who 
specialize  in  the  property  management  branch  of 
the  real  estate  profession  have  been  awarded  the 
coveted  CPM  certificate,  which  is  the  distinguishing 
designation  of  the  Certified  Property  Manager. 

These  men  are  all  members  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  as  well 
as  of  the  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate  Board.  The  na¬ 
tional  organization  has  headquarters  in  Chicago 
and  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Through  the  Washing¬ 
ton  headquarters  the  national  officers  and  members 
throughout  the  nation  can  keep  more  closely  in 
touch  with  current  national  affairs  which  have  to 
do  with  their  particular  sphere  of  activity  and  at 
the  same  time  contribute  their  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  Government  in  the  solution  of  real  es¬ 
tate  management  problems  when  they  arise. 

Requirements  Are  Strict 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  membership 


in  the  institute  are  rigid.  In  addition  to  being  a 
realtor,  which  means  a  broker  member  of  a  local 
real  estate  board  affiliated  with  the  national  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  member  must  possess  definite  quali¬ 
fications. 

He  must  be  able  to  manage  successful  income 
property.  He  must  have  15  years  of  experience  in 
managing  real  estate.  He  must  have  integrity  be¬ 
yond  reproach.  He  must  be  financially  responsible 
and  protect  the  funds  of  the  property  owner  at  all 
times. 

CPMs  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  are  Arthur  F.  Tex¬ 
ter,  Wilkinsburg;  E.  W.  Rudert,  W.  M.  Hall  and 
J.  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  N.  S.  Blair, 
Harry  E.  Pople,  James  F.  Gilson,  F.  E.  Shaugb- 
nessy,  B.  F.  Richards,  F.  W.  Schornagle,  A.  J.  Aber- 
man,  M.  J.  Aberman,  George  A.  Meyers,  Meyer 
Sachs,  M.  B.  Collins,  H.  M.  Curry,  Thomas  N.  Wil¬ 
son,  James  E.  Headley  and  Benjamin  Thorpe,  all 
of  Pittsburgh. 
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THIS  EMBLEM  IS  YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF 
THE  BEST 

IN  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 


The  following  Realtors  are  Certified  Property  Managers  (C.P.M/s) 
operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area. 


A.  J.  ABERMAN 

c/e  Union  Reel  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
c/o  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  B.  COLLINS,  H.  M.  CURRY 
c/o  Commonwealth  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 

c/o  Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W  M  HALL 

c/e  W.  M.  Hall  Co.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  E.  HEADLEY 

c/o  Peoples-Pgh.  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
c/o  Meyers  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  E.  POPLE 

c/o  Pople  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 
c/o  Rudert  Management,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MEYER  H.  SACHS 

c/o  Sachs  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.  SCHORNAGLE 

c/o  Frank  T.  Lauinger  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  W.  STEVENSON,  JR. 

c/o  Stevenson-Williams,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 

c/o  Tester  Management,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
BENJAMIN  THORPE 
c/o  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THOMAS  N.  WILSON 
c/o  Avey  &  Irish,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Certified  Prepertv  Manager  (C.P.M.)  It  a  Realtor  who  hat  qualified  at  a  member  of  the 
hutitute  of  Real  Cttate  Management  of  the  National  Aaoeiation  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


CPM's  Manage  $30,000,000  Rental  Income 

Handle  Real  Estate  In  District  Valued  At  $270,000^000 

The  nineteen  certified  property  managers  in 
Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity  manage  real  estate  valued 
at  more  than  $270,000,000,  properties  comprising 
48,000  rental  units  with  annual  income  of 
$30,000,000,  according  to  the  local  chapter  of  the 
Institute  of  Real  Elstate  Management. 

Management  of  real  estate  is  an  enterprise  con* 
cerned  with  the  needs  and  desires  of  many  people, 
both  owners  and  tenants,  and  with  negotiating  the 
transfer  of  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Real  es* 
tate  management  has  become  a  definite,  well* 
established  profession,  one  to  which  men  of  recog* 
nized  ability  now  are  devoting  their  entire  time  and 
one  which  many  leading  universities  and  colleges 
now  are  including  on  their  curricular  schedules. 

Many  of  the  larger  institutional  owners  of  real 
estate  already  have  recognized  the  ability  of  the 
certified  property  manager,  better  known  as  the  qualifications,  a  minimum  of  15  years  of  successful 
CPM,  and  have  evidenced  confidence  by  placing  management  experience — proceeds  further  to  es* 
their  management  business  with  a  member  of  the  tablish  for  each  property  a  pre*determined  net  in* 
institute.  come  and  a  well-charted  plan  to  insure  such  return. 
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Individual  owners,  as  well,  are  learning  that  with¬ 
out  efficient,  professional  management,  their  prop¬ 
erty  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  its  highest  poten¬ 
tial  net  income. 

Alms  for  Co-operation 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  certified  property  man¬ 
ager  is  to  establish  the  most  pleasant  and  advan¬ 
tageous  relations  between  tenants  and  owners  so 
that  each  may  be  beneficial  to  the  other.  He  is 
aware  that  although  he  must  be  familiar  with  budg¬ 
ets,  tenant  services,  rent  schedules,  decorating, 
purchasing  and  many  other  phases  of  operation, 
these  are  merely  preliminary  requirements  toward 
establishing  the  ideal  landlord-tenant  relationship. 

With  these  basic  purposes  in  mind,  the  certified 
property  manager — who  must  have,  among  other 
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THE  BEST 

IN  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

The  following  Reoltors  are  Certified  Property  Managers  (C.P.M/s) 
operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area. 


A.  J.  ABERMAN 

c/o  Union  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
c/o  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  B.  COLLINS,  H.  M.  CURRY 
c/o  Commonwealth  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GiLSON 

c/o  Freehold  Real  Estate  Cg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  M.  HALL 

c/o  W.  M.  Hall  Co.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  E.  HEADLEY 

c/o  Peoples-Pgh.  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
c/o  Meyers  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  E.  POPLE 

c/o  Pople  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 

c/o  Rudert  Management,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
MEYER  H.  SACHS 

c/o  Sachs  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Po. 

F.  W.  SCHORNAGLE 

c/o  Frank  T.  Lauinger  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  W.  STEVENSON.  JR. 

c/o  Stevenson-Wiiliams,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 

c/o  Tester  Management,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa 
BENJAMIN  THORPE 
c/o  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THOMAS  N.  WiLSON 
c/o  Avey  &  Irish,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Certified  Property  Manager  IC.P.M.)  is  a  Realtor  who  has  auallfied  as  a  member  el  the 
hatitute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the  Nationa  Association  ot  Real  Estate  Boards. 


Rising  Prices  Booms  Sale  of  Real  Estate 

IVew  Money  Also  Factor  in  Upswing,  ICPM  Reports 


The  present  cycle  of  rising  prices  has  stimulated 
the  purchase  of  real  estate  because  of  its  advantages 
as  an  investment  and  because  prospective  home 
owners  have  more  dollars  in  their  possession,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  local  chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

Members  of  the  Institute  are  known  as  Certified 
Property  Managers,  and  must  be  realtors  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  definite  qualifications  for  bis  work. 

**It  is  the  excess  of  purchasing  power  that  causes 
demand  to  exceed  supply,”  a  statement  issued  by  the 
local  chapter  said.  **Wben  demand  exceeds  supply, 
the  prices  of  our  commodities  and  services  must 
increase  because  of  the  desire  to  seek  possession  of 
goods  that  are  limited  in  quantity. 

Price  Levels  Change  Slowly 

”What  effect  has  this  available  purchasing  power 
on  real  estate  prices?  Real  property  can  be  classed 
as  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  but  the  price 
level  of  it  tends  to  lag  behind  that  of  other  com¬ 
modities.  It  has  been  only  in  the  last  18  months 
that  real  estate  prices  have  advanced  materially 
because  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to  secure  owner¬ 
ship  either  for  investment,  hedge  against  inflation 
or  home  possession. 


“Certified  Properly  Managers  find  that  the  specu¬ 
lator  and  investor  have  taken  to  improved  real  es¬ 
tate  for  the  following  reasons:  “1.  Labor  and  ma¬ 
terial  costs  have  reached  a  point  higher  than  ever 
before  in  our  history  and  still  seem  to  be  advancing. 
“2.  Rents  of  new  construction  are  permitted  on 
the  basis  of  good  return.  “3.  Low  interest  rates  for 
mortgage  money  are  available.  “4.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  sources  of  investment  with  similar  yield. 
“5.  The  permission  of  depreciation  charges  on  the 
improvements  lowers  the  net  income  figure  for  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes. 

Heavy  Demand  for  Homes 
“There  has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  homes 
for  some  of  the  above  reasons,  plus  the  fact  that 
home  ownership  is  instinctive.  With  unusual 
amounts  of  money  in  their  possession,  the  families 
have  taken  to  home  ownerhip.  Today  we  have  a 
greater  number  of  privately  owned  homes  than  in 
any  previous  cycle.  This  has  brought  about  a  high 
price  structure  in  the  home  market  with  possible 
higher  levels  to  be  reached.  It  may  be  looked  upon 
by  some  as  following  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  by  others  as  the  lower  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  (inflation).” 
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THIS  EMBLEM  IS  YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF 
THE  BEST 

IN  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

The  following  Realtors  are  Certified  Property  Managers  (C^M/s) 
operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area. 


A.  J.  ABERMAN 

c/e  Union  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
c/o  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  B.  COLLINS,  H.  M.  CURRY 
c/o  ^mmonweolth  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 

c/o  Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W  M  HALL 

c/o  W.  M.  Hall  Co.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  E.  HEADLEY 

c/o  Peoples-Pgh.  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
c/o  Meyers  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  E.  POPLE 

c/o  Pople  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 

c/o  Rudert  Management,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
MEYER  H.  SACHS 

c/o  Sachs  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.  SCHORNAGLE 

c/o  Frank  T.  Lauinger  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  W.  STEVENSON.  JR. 

c/o  Stevenson-Wiliiams,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 

c/o  Tester  Monagement,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
BENJAMIN  THORPE 
c/o  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THOMAS  N.  WILSON 
c/o  Avey  B  Irish,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Certified  Property  Manager  (C.P.M.)  is  a  Realtor  who  hat  gualifiod  at  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Monagement  of  the  National  Association  of  Roal  Estato  Boards. 


Real  Estate  Management  Skill  Stressed 

Institute  Explains  Problems  Involving  Tenant  and  Owner 


Statistics  show  that  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  housing  units  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are 
tenant-occupied,  involving  many  business  transac¬ 
tions  between  the  tenant  and  owner,  according  to 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Management. 

Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  satisfactory 
means  of  handling  the  multiple  details  involved  in 
tenant-occupied  property  is  through  the  services  of 
a  competent  manager,  members  of  the  Institute 
point  out. 

Qualified  by  Special  Training; 

The  Certified  Property  Manager,  member  of  the 
Institute,  which  is  a  department  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  is  qualified 
through  special  training  and  study  to  take  care  of 
matters  concerning  the  tenant  and  owner  to  the 
mutual  benefit  of  both  parties. 

The  C.  P.  M.,  as  the  term  Certified  Property  Man¬ 
ager  is  abbreviated,  takes  time  to  explain  to  the 
prospective  tenant  just  what  the  housing  unit  offers 
him  and  what  is  expected  of  him  and  his  family  in 
return  for  use  of  the  premises  and  for  services  to 
be  rendered.  The  manager  also  advises  the  owner 


as  to  the  best  methods  to  be  employed  in  supplying 
the  agreed  services  and  shelter  provided  for  in  the 
lease  in  order  to  give  him  the  best  return  on  his 
investment  over  a  period  of  years. 

Instance  Is  Cited 

The  ability  of  C.  P.  M.’s  to  bring  about  economies 
for  the  owTier  without  reducing  services  to  the 
tenants  can  be  illustrated  by  citing  two  cases  re¬ 
ported  by  local  C.  P.  M.’s. 

A  Pittsburgh  district  C.  P.  M.,  by  conducting  con¬ 
tinuous  research  with  the  assistance  of  competent 
heating  engineers  during  the  last  two  years,  found 
it  possible  to  bring  about  substantial  savings  in 
heating  costs  despite  higher  costs  of  fuel.  The  fuel 
consumption  for  one  of  the  properties  managed  by 
this  C.  P.  M.  was  reduced  from  $1,684  for  the  winter 
of  1942  and  1943  to  $1,422  for  the  winter  of  1943 
and  1944. 

A  Pittsburgh  district  C.  P.  M.  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  22-nnit  apartment  building  in  1939 
when  it  was  only  56  per  cent  occupied,  and  when  the 
owner  was  sustaining  an  annual  loss  of  $6,400.  The 
property  was  brought  up  to  100  per  cent  occupancy 
within  a  period  of  four  months. 
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The  following  Realtors  are  Certified  Property  Managers  (C.P.M.'s) 
operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area. 


A.  J.  ABERMAN 

c/o  Union  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
c/o  Fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  B.  COLLINS,  H.  M.  CURRY 
c/o  Commonwealth  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 

c/a  Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W  M  HALL 

c/o  W.  M.  Hall  Co.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  E.  HEADLEY 

c/o  Peoples-Pgh.  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
c/o  Meyers  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  E.  POPLE 

c/o  Pople  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 

c/o  Rudert  Management,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
MEYER  H.  SACHS 

c/o  Sachs  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

F.  W.  SCHORNAGLE 

c/o  Frank  T.  Lauinger  Co.:  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  W.  STEVENSON,  JR. 

c/o  Stevenson-Williams,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Po. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 

c/o  Tester  Management,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
BENJAMIN  THORPE 
c/o  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THOMAS  N.  WILSON 
c/o  Avey  B  Irish,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  CerUAed  Property  Managor  {C,P.M.)  It  a  Realtor  who  hat  gualHied  at  a  member  of  the 
Inttitute  of  Real  Sttate  Management  of  the  National  Associot/on  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 


New  Problems  Increase  C.P.M.  Value 

Property  Handling  More  Complicated  Than  Ever  Before 


The  regulatory  measures  instituted  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  management  of  real  estate  have 
created  many  additional  and  new  problems  for  the 
property  owners  trying  to  find  a  well-informed  man¬ 
ager  who  can  serve  them  with  proper  advice  and 
sound  judgment,  according  to  the  local  chapter  of 
the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

The  member  of  the  institute,  which  is  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  is  known  as  a  Certified  Property  Manager. 
He  is  qualified  and  equipped  through  his  experi¬ 
ence,  exchange  of  ideas  and  a  systematic  approach 
to  all  problems  that  confront  the  real  estate  owner, 
to  conduct  his  management  business  so  that  the 
public  and  tenant,  as  well  as  the  owner,  will  have 
confidence  in  him,  a  spokesman  for  the  local  chap¬ 
ter  said. 


Functions  Increasing 

There  arq  20  C.  P.  M.’s  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
with  the  recent  addition  of  Ralph  C.  Ziegler,  secre¬ 
tary  of  Martin  &  Nettrour,  Inc.,  and  manager  of  the 
E.  M.  O’Neill  Estate  Properties,  to  the  rolls.  Of 
his  34  years  in  the  real  estate  field,  22  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  real  estate  management. 

Other  local  C.  P.  M.’s  are  A.  J.  Aberman,  M.  J. 
Aberman,  Norman  S.  Blair,  M.  B.  Collins,  H.  M. 
Curry,  James  F.  Gilson,  J.  E.  Headley,  George  A. 
Meyers,  Harry  EL  Pople,  B.  F.  Richards,  Meyer  H. 
Sachs,  F.  W.  Schornagle,  F.  B.  Sbaughnessy,  Benja¬ 
min  Thorpe  and  Thomas  N.  Wilson,  of  Pittsburgh; 
William  M.  Hall,  E.  W.  Rudert  and  J.  W.  Stevenson, 
Jr^  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  and  Arthur  F.  Texter  of  Wil¬ 
kinsburg. 
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The  following  Realtors  are  Certified  Property  Managers  (C.P.M/s) 
operating  in  the  Pittsburgh  Area. 


A.  J.  ABERMAN 

c/o  Union  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
c/o  fidelity  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

M.  B.  COLLINS,  H.  M.  CURRY 
c/o  Commonwealth  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 

c/o  Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
W.  M.  HALL 

c/o  W.  M.  Hall  Co.,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

J.  E.  HEADLEY 

c/o  Peoples-Pgh.  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
GEORGE  A.  MEYERS 
c/o  Meyers  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HARRY  E.  POPLE 

c/o  Pople  Management,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  W.  RUDERT 
c/o  Rudert  Management,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 

MEYER  H.  SACHS 

c/o  Sachs  Real  Estate  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  W.  SCHORNAGLE 

c/o  Frank  T.  Lauinger  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  W.  STEVENSON,  JR. 

c/o  Stevenson-Williams,  Mt.  Lebanon,  Pa. 
ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER 

c/o  Texter  Management,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
BENJAMIN  THORPE 
c/o  B.  Thorpe  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
THOMAS  N.  WILSON 
c/o  Avey  A  Irish,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  Certi/ied  Property  Manegtr  (C.P.M.)  It  o  Realtor  who  hat  qualified  as  a  member  of  the 
Inititute  of  Real  Estate  Management  at  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards, 


Landlords  Aid  War  Effort  Through  CPM's 

Property  Managers  Long  Ago  Pledge  Price  Control  Support 


Although  it  is  not  generally  realized  hy  the  puh- 
lie,  owners  of  residential  rental  income  property 
have  been  making  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
our  war  effort,  according  to  Certified  Property 
Manager  Norman  S.  Blair,  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chapter  of  the  National  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management. 

“In  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area  there  are 
close  to  400,000  dwelling  units,  and  60  per  cent  of 
them  are  tenant  occupied,”  Mr.  Blair  said.  “Just 
prior  to  the  inception  of  rent  control  a  half  dozen 
members  of  the  local  CPM  chapter,  representing 
many  thousands  of  these  rental  units,  attended  a 
meeting  of  Government  officials  and  real  estate 
men  from  all  over  the  nation  in  Chicago  and  pledged 
their  support  of  proposed  price  and  rent  control 
regulations  designed  to  aid  the  war  effort  by  pre¬ 
venting  ruinous  inflation. 

Rents  Remain  Stationary 

“Since  the  controls  first  went  into  effect  on  March 
I,  1942  until  the  present  time,  although  prices  of 
every  other  commodity  in  the  cost  of  living  index 


have  risen  consistently  to  an  over-all  increase  of 
well  over  25  per  cent,  rents  in  the  Pittsburgh  and 
other  war  rental  areas  have  remained  stationary. 
Certainly  the  absolute  stabilization  of  rents  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  restraining  the  skyrocketing 
impulses  of  other  prices. 

“Figures  compiled  by  local  CPM’s  indicate  an  in¬ 
come  loss  to  these  owners  of  residential  income 
property  during  this  period  of  approximately  20 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  increased  prices  of 
other  commodities.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district 
CPMs  have  played  an  important  role  in  helping 
thousands  of  owners  to  weather  this  critical  period 
of  stationary  rents  and  greatly  increased  costs  of 
operation  and  maintenance  through  economical  and 
efficient  management  of  their  properties.” 

Mr.  Blair,  in  his  capacity  as  assistant  real  estate 
officer  in  charge  of  property  management  for  the 
Fidelity  Trust  Company,  emphasized  that  this  is 
true  particularly  of  large  institutional  real  estate 
owners  who  recognize  the  need  for  the  services  of 
men  with  specialized  training  and  skill  in  property 
management. 
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Here  is  a  Plan 

POSTWAR  URBAN  HOUSING 

By  R.  J.  Thomas,  President,  U.A.fF. — C.I.O. 

Condensation  by  Elsie  Smith  Parker 


Out  of  the  welter  of  postwar  planning  for  everything  from  faster  airplanes 
to  bigger  and  better  zombies — we  approach  one  phase  of  the  planning  with 
more  than  passing  interest — postwar  urban  housing.  The  material 
in  this  article  was  written  and  presented  by  the  International  Union, 
United  Automobile,  Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  workers  of 
America  (UAW-CIO),  and  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  of  plans. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  to  every  C.P.M.,  since  it  presents  the  point  of 
view  of  the  consumer.  You  may  not  agree  with  all  points,  but  you  should 
know  whot  is  being  talked  about  by  men  who  make  up  our  potential  market. 


E  SHALL  emerge  from  this  war  into  a 
world  largely  in  ruins.  The  tasks  involved 
in  the  postwar  reconstruction  period  will 
be  staggering  in  their  size  and  scope.  The 
feeding  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  helpless 
people,  the  battle  against  disease  and  mal¬ 
nutrition,  the  resettlement  of  millions  of 
people  who  were  driven  from  their  homes, 
and  the  restoration  of  all  normal  processes 
disrupted  by  the  war — these  are  some  of  the 
problems  facing  the  world. 

The  problems  that  the  country  has  had  to 
solve  in  meeting  all-out  global  war  require¬ 
ments  were  greater  than  any  we  have  here¬ 
tofore  faced.  Likewise  the  problems  facing 
the  nation  in  the  postwar  period  are  greater 
than  any  we  ever  faced  before.  Because 
they  are  problems  of  our  own  making  they 
can  be  solved  by  men  of  courage,  vision, 
skill,  energy,  and  good-will. 

The  enormously  expanded  productive 
capacity  of  the  country,  developed  during 
the  war  must  be  converted  to  production  for 
peacetime  consumption.  The  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  our  social  system  after  the  war  must 
be  to  make  full  use  of  the  vast  resources  of 
the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 


*  Reprinted  in  condensed  form  by  permission  of 
the  International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Aircraft  and  Agricultural  Implement  Workers 
of  America  (UAW-CIO)  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  period  of  reckless  squandering  of  our 
resources  must  be  ended.  From  now  on  we 
must  conserve  all  of  our  natural  resources 
including  the  physical,  mental,  and  spirit¬ 
ual  health  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

As  we  approach  the  postwar  reconstruc¬ 
tion  period,  our  eities,  short  of  cash  and 
with  a  shrunken  tax  base,  are  faced  with 
these  problems: 

1.  A  large  debt  still  remaining  on  an  obso¬ 
lete  structure  resulting  from  the  1920-1929 
land  rush. 

2.  A  large  accumulation  of  badly  needed 
and  long  deferred  capital  improvements,  as 
well  as  maintenance  deferred  during  the 
war  period,  and, 

3.  A  tremendous  problem  of  rebuilding 
our  cities  as  healthful  living  environment 
so  that  they  can  successfully  compete  with 
outlying  residential  areas. 

Related  Problems 

There  are  many  problems  such  as  farm 
slums,  mass  transportation,  broad  problems 
of  employment,  health,  crime,  property 
taxation,  and  a  new  conception  of  civic  or¬ 
ganization  that  demand  our  attention. 

But  it  is  with  the  problem  of  creating 
adequate  living  environment  for  urban  citi¬ 
zens  that  this  discussion  deals.  We  advo.- 
cate  a  program  of  long  range  planning  and 
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building  activity  which  will  accomplish  the 
following: 

1.  Promote  the  stability  of  our  urban 
communities, 

2.  Create  adequate  urban  living  environ¬ 
ment  for  all  income  levels, 

3.  Promote  widespread  physical,  mental, 
and  spiritual  well-being  for  all  citizens,  and 

4.  Contribute  toward  maintaining  full 
employment. 

This  program  must  be  economically 
sound  as  well  as  socially  desirable  if  it  is  to 
be  of  lasting  value  and  to  have  widespread 
application. 

Metropolitan  Regional  Planning 

The  attempts  to  keep  our  cities  up-to- 
date  have  so  far  been  ineffective.  We  have 
dabbled  with  details  while  the  over-aU  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  becoming  more  serious.  We 
have  been  trying  to  use  ^‘headache  tablets'* 
to  cure  chronic  diseases.  Where  a  complete 
checkup  and  a  comprehensive  course  of 
corrective  treatment  seems  to  be  called  for 
we  have  been  attempting  to  get  by  with 
quick  ‘*pain  killers.” 

While  we  have  tom  down  many  old  build¬ 
ings,  we  have  rebuilt  new  buildings  on  the 
same  site  and  on  the  same  land  use  patterns. 
To  make  matters  worse,  when  cities  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  their  early  boundaries,  they 
extended  the  existing  streets  and  repeated 
the  original  land  use  pattern. 

None  of  our  cities  meet  present  day  liv¬ 
ing  requirements  satisfactorily.  Most  of 
them  have  experienced  periods  of  great 
growth  during  the  tremendous  industrial 
expansion  of  the  past  century.  Nearly  all 
of  this  great  urban  growth  was  rapid  and 
unplanned  and  resulted  in  producing  cities 
of  unstable  stmcture,  expensive  to  operate 
and  undesirable  to  live  in.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  our  cities  are  dark,  dirty,  noisy,  over¬ 
crowded,  jammed  with  traffic,  and  infected 
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with  slums  and  blighted  areas.  Many  of 
them  are  close  to  bankruptcy. 

Public  Equity 

If  we  would  rebuild  our  decaying  urban 
areas  and  promote  the  sound  development 
of  new  neighborhoods  in  our  metropolitan 
areas  we  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  an  equity  to  protect  in  the  building 
up  of  urban  land.  The  protection  of  that 
equity  will  necessitate  the  elimination  of 
speculative  abuses  in  connection  with  land 
development. 

To  protect  itself,  the  public  will  have  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  such  matters. 
Whether  we  take  such  interest,  or  remain 
indifferent,  we  shall  have  a  price  to  pay. 
In  the  one  case  it  will  require  eternal  vigi¬ 
lance  to  prevent  the  speculative  interests 
from  boring  from  within  or,  because  of  our 
indifference,  the  problems  resulting  from 
speculative  exploitation  will  spread  to  in¬ 
fect  all  new  urban  developments. 

While  we  have  here  focused  our  attention 
on  outlying  urban  areas,  actually  the  cores 
of  our  cities  contain  our  worst  blight  and 
slum  areas,  and  are  in  most  urgent  need  of 
remedial  action.  It  is  generally  recognized 
today  that  the  holding  of  property  that  en¬ 
circles  the  central  business  areas  of  our 
cities,  for  future  commercial  expansion,  is 
a  forlorn  hope. 

The  history  of  our  central  business  areas 
for  the  past  fifteen  to  twenty  years  shows 
that  these  areas  are  actually  shrinking  while 
the  rest  of  the  city  is  expanding. 

We  must  learn  to  apply  to  our  living  en¬ 
vironment  the  principles  for  which  this  war 
of  liberation  is  being  fought  all  over  the 
world.  The  “freedom  to  exploit”  in  our  ur¬ 
ban  communities  must  be  replaced  with  the 
idea  that  the  common  good  is  prior  to,  and 
higher  than  the  good  of  any  individual  and 
of  every  private  interest.  To  accomplish 
this,  planning  on  a  national  and  regional 
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basis  will  be  essential,  and  within  that 
framework,  planning  for  whole  metropoli* 
tan  areas  as  units  must  be  undertaken. 

Our  Recommendations 

We  advocate  the  immediate  creation  of 
Metropolitan  Regional  Planning  Agencies, 
authorized  and  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  execution  of  sound  policies  and 
programs  for  use  of  all  land  lying  within 
areas  in  and  around  our  cities  and  towns  and 
subject  to  influence  of  development  from 
such  urban  centers. 

1.  The  function  of  these  agencies  should 
be  to ’develop  organic  master  plans,  ordi¬ 
nances  and  procedure  governing  the  use  of 
the  land  lying  within  the  areas. 

2.  The  objectives  of  tbis  action  are; 

a.  To  promote  the  social  and  economic 
stability  of  our  urban  communities. 

b.  To  create  healthy  and  stimulating 
living  environment. 

c.  To  promote  wide  spread  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual  well-heing  for  all 
citizens. 

d.  To  make  our  urban  communities  ef¬ 
ficient  so  as  to  reduce  costs  of  local  gov¬ 
ernment. 

3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  agency  should 
apply  to  the  whole  metropolitan  region. 

4.  The  agency  should  he  as  equitably  rep¬ 
resentative  as  possible. 

5.  Tbe  agency  must  bave  legal  and  finan¬ 
cial  authority  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
desired  objective. 

6.  The  agency  may  he  a  new  body  or  an 
existing  agency  with  expanded  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  authority. 

Blight  Prevention 
The  large  majority  of  our  homes,  both 
old  and  new,  have  been  built  on  land  use 
patterns  that  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  former  generations.  Because  these 
land  use  patterns  no  longer  suit  our  present- 


day  living  requirements,  all  such  residen¬ 
tial  areas,  both  new  and  old,  suffer  from 
excessive  depreciation.  The  foregoing  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  greater  part  of  our  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  involving  the  investment  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  welfare  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  our  citizens. 

Destructive  forces  operating  in  our  cities 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  war  are  likely 
to  become  accelerated  after  the  war.  In 
our  love  for  the  dramatic,  we  are  greatly 
impressed  by  the  destructive  power  of  block 
busters  being  dropped  on  the  cities  of  our 
enemies.  Because  the  damage  our  own 
cities  are  suffering  comes  about  slowly  and 
without  the  drama,  our  own  problems  bave 
received  scant  consideration.  Now,  while 
the  destructive  effect  of  even  the  largest 
super  block-buster,  when  dropped  on  Ber¬ 
lin  or  Tokio,  is  limited  to  a  certain  area,  the 
blight  that  is  attacking  our  cities  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  entire  country  like  an  epidemic. 
According  to  reliable  sources,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third  of  the  areas  of  our  cities 
are  now  seriously  affected  by  blight. 

Every  slum  dwelling  was  at  one  time  a 
new  structure  in  whose  erection  someone 
took  much  pride.  From  the  time  .of  its 
completion  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  defi¬ 
nitely  designated  as  slum  property,  it  has 
been  subjected  to  various  forms  of  blighting 
influences.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that 
the  factors  that  produce  blight  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  further,  that  appropriate  meas¬ 
ures  be  taken  to  arrest  or  remove  blighting 
influences.  Blight  is  a  disease  and  must  be 
treated  like  any  other  virulent  pestilence. 

Insulation 

One  of  the  recognized  methods  of  creat¬ 
ing  healthy  neighborhoods  is  by  the  device 
of  creating  a  “protective  belt”  of  open  area 
around  the  neighborhood.  In  old  and  new 
urban  areas  a  protective  belt  can  serve  many 
functions: 
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1.  It  can  limit  the  size  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  to  a  unit  for  which  balanced  commu¬ 
nity  services  can  be  provided. 

2.  It  can  reduce  congestion  and  provide 
“breathing  space”  for  bordering  built-up 
areas. 

3.  It  can  be  used  for  high  speed  traffic 
arteries  carrying  thru  traffic. 

4.  It  can  separate  large  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  areas  from  residential  areas. 

5.  It  can  provide  flexibility  in  planning 
by  leaving  undeveloped  some  land  that  may 
serve  some  future  need  that  cannot  be  fore¬ 
seen  at  the  time. 

6.  It  can  provide  space  for  community 
gardens  for  residential  areas,  and  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  truck  gardening  and  larger 
farming  operations  could  be  conducted  in 
some  of  the  areas. 

7.  If  of  sufficient  size  and  suitable  loca¬ 
tion,  it  can  provide  terminals  for  air  trans¬ 
portation. 

8.  It  can  provide  a  means  of  reducing 
the  hazard  of  a  future  attack  from  the  air 
and  can  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  spread  of 
conflagrations. 

9.  It  tends  to  develop  community  inter¬ 
est  by  preserving  the  neighborhood  char¬ 
acter  of  the  community. 

The  areas  in  which  we  live  are  never 
static.  They  are  constantly  changing,  with 
property  values  rising  or  falling.  Their 
sound,  healthy  life  does  not  just  happen  but 
is  the  product  of  careful  planning  and  con¬ 
stant  watching.  In  few  ways  can  such  profit 
and  benefit  be  derived  as  in  this  type  of 
diligent,  constructive  planning  and  action. 

Our  Recommendations 

We  advocate  the  immediate  development 
and  adoption  by  all  city  governments  of 
active,  constructive  improvement  policies 
and  programs  as  well  as  negative,  restric¬ 
tive  policies  and  programs  for  the  protec¬ 
tion,  stabilization,  and  improvement  of  all 
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residential  neighborhoods  which  are  not  so 
blighted  now  that  they  must  be  cleared. 

Basic  principles  in  such  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  should  include: 

1.  Careful  analysis  and  widespread  pub¬ 
licity  regarding  the  factors  contributing  to 
neighborhood  depreciation. 

2.  Continuous  efforts  to  encourage  and 
create  active,  collaborative  effort  between 
citizens  and  civic  agencies. 

3.  More  rigid  enforcement  of  existing  city 
and  state  ordinances  and  laws  designed  for 
the  protection  of  residential  areas. 

4.  The  strengthening  of  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  enactment  of  new  legislation 
designed  to  facilitate  constructive  action 
for  the  protection  of  residential  areas. 

5.  The  rearrangement  of  thru  highways 
and  the  development  of  limited  access  high¬ 
ways  so  as  to  by-pass  residential  areas. 

6.  The  creation  of  open  belts  of  land  to 
act  as  buffers  between  urban  developments. 

Home  Building 

For  years  the  home  building  industry  has 
largely  concentrated  its  activities  on  build¬ 
ing  homes  for  families  in  the  upper  income 
groups.  The  great  majority  of  our  people 
have  had  to  find  their  living  accommoda¬ 
tions  in  second  hand  housing  that  has  been 
discarded  by  upper  income  groups  as  no 
longer  desirable  for  themselves.  This  proc¬ 
ess  of  handing  down  living  accommodations 
from  a  higher  income  group  to  a  lower  in¬ 
come  group  continues  on  downward.  To 
make  matters  worse,  large  old  homes  and 
apartments,  that  formerly  housed  one  fam¬ 
ily,  are  split  up  to  increase  the  number  of 
people  occupying  the  same  space.  More¬ 
over,  additional  rooms  and  buildings  are 
added  where  the  land  permits.  This  proc¬ 
ess  continues  until  congestion  in  slum  areas 
makes  living  conditions  intolerable. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  condition  but  part 
and  parcel  of  all  of  our  cities.  It  is  typical 
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of  large  areas  of  slum  dwellings  that  are  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  morals,  not  only 
of  their  occupants  hut  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity.  American  citizens  do  not  live  in 
suh-standard  and  slum  housing  because  they 
want  to.  They  are  forced  into  such  housing 
because  of  a  lack  of  better  living  quarters  at 
a  cost  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  practice 
of  packing  large  numbers  of  people  into 
slum  houses  has  long  been  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  to  owners  of  such  property.  It  is  a 
practice,  however,  that  has  become  so  ex¬ 
pensive  to  the  community  that  it  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  urban  slum 
problem  is  a  large  scale,  long  range,  national 
housing  program.  A  program  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  sound,  healthy,  living 
facilities  in  planned,  protected,  complete 
urban  communities.  Such  communities  to 
be  made  available  to  the  many  millions  of 
our  citizens  in  the  lower  income  groups. 

Past  Efforts 

The  efforts  of  private  house  builders  to 
build  houses  for  lower  income  groups  has 
resulted  in  three  bad  practices: 

1.  A  reduction  in  the  over-all  size  of  the 
house  to  such  a  point  that  it  does  not  func¬ 
tion  satisfactorily. 

2.  The  use  of  shoddy  materials  and  work¬ 
manship. 

3.  The  building  of  houses  in  obsolete  land 
use  patterns  on  scattered  lots. 

A  reduction  in  the  over-all  size  of  a  house 
so  that  it  barely  complies  with  minimum 
requirements  set  by  law,  does  not  produce 
a  proportionate  saving  in  cost.  Such  items 
as  plumbing,  heating,  electrical  work,  and 
outside  utilities  remain  fairly  constant. 

There  is  a  lack  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  house  building  industry  toward 
the  home  purchaser,  and  a  callous  disregard 
for  the  interests  of  the  public  in  general 
that  borders  on  racketeering.  The  excep¬ 


tions  to  this  rule  will  bear  out  the  truth  of 
the  above  general  statement. 

Some  Solutions 

The  home  buyer  under  F.  H.  A.  mortgage 
insurance  has  included  in  his  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  an  amount  set  aside  to  guarantee  the 
mortgage  holder  a  safe  investment.  In  a 
similar  manner,  builders'  responsibility 
could  be  established  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  home  buyer.  When  a  builder  sells 
a  house  he  could  be  required  to  make  a  de¬ 
posit  of  say  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price 
or  a  surety  bond  for  a  like  amount.  The 
purpose  of  this  bond  would  be  to  guarantee 
the  prompt  repair  of  defects  that  appear 
subsequent  to  the  sale.  To  protect  the 
builder  against  unreasonable  demands  on 
the  part  of  home  buyers,  the  F.  H.  A.  could 
pass  on  the  merit  of  any  claims  made.  The 
performance  of  this  function  would  merely 
be  an  extension  of  the  “complaint  inspec¬ 
tions”  now  made  by  the  F.  H.  A.  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  home  owner.  Such  a  sum  could 
be  deposited  under  jurisdiction  of  the  F.  H. 
A.  This  money  could  be  returned  to  the 
builder  over  a  period  of  five  years  at  the 
rate  of  one-fifth  each  year,  provided  no  de¬ 
fects  in  materials  and  workmanship  devel¬ 
oped  during  this  critical  period.  However, 
if  such  defects  should  develop  at  any  time 
during  this  period  the  cost  of  correcting 
such  defects,  or  of  compensating  the  owner 
because  of  such  defects,  whichever  is  more 
equitable  to  the  owner,  could  be  deducted 
from  the  guarantee  deposit  and  the  balance 
returned  to  the  builder  as  above  provided. 
In  this  manner  the  F.  H.  A.  would  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  home  buyer  as  well  as 
the  loaning  institution,  and  last  but  not 
least,  “jerry  building”  would  become  ex¬ 
tremely  unprofitable. 

In  the  postwar  period  houses  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  built  on  scattered  lots  and  under 
the  above  unsound  practices.  We  have  no 
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desire  to  see  additional  restrictive  measures 
established  to  attempt  to  prohibit  such  prac* 
tices.  However,  we  do  want  to  outline  an 
incentive  program  for  the  stimulated,  large 
scale  and  sound  building  of  homes  in  com¬ 
plete  and  planned  communities  that  wiU  re¬ 
duce  the  expense  to  the  community  for 
maintenance,  operation,  and  social  services; 
improve  our  living  environment  and  greatly 
enlarge  the  scope  of  activity  in  the  home- 
building  field.  We  believe  that  a  positive 
program  of  sound  urban  growth  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  by  incentive  advantages,  justified 
by  public  betterment. 

Untapped  Market 

By  far  the  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
have  low  annual  incomes.  They  live  and 
raise  their  families  in  unsatisfactory  hous¬ 
ing  facilities  and  environments.  They  are 
the  common  people,  and  although  they  are 
the  backbone  of  our  country,  one  of  their 
most  essential  needs  is  not  adequately  met 
by  our  economic  system.  The  greatest  po¬ 
tential  mass  market  in  this  country  is  there¬ 
fore  waiting  for  an  adequate  solution  to  its 
housing  problem,  at  a  price  it  can  pay. 

The  cost  of  housing,  either  as  rent  or  as 
payments  on  the  purchase  of  a  home,  is  usu¬ 
ally  paid  for  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
monthly  payments  eover  many  items  such 
as  amortization,  interest,  taxes,  insurance, 
repairs,  depreciation,  and  profit.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  amortization  and  inter¬ 
est  account  for  better  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  monthly  payment.  Let  us,  therefore, 
examine  these  two  items: 

Amortization  is  the  amount  that  goes  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan.  The  rate  of 
repayment  is  determined  hy  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  investment.  The  poorer  the 
investment  the  faster  the  loan  must  be 
paid  off  and  therefore,  the  larger  must  be 
the  monthly  payments. 

Interest  is  the  money  paid  on  the  mort¬ 


gage  loan.  The  rate  of  interest  is  also 
determined  by  the  soundness  of  the  in¬ 
vestment.  The  poorer  the  product  the 
greater  the  risk  and  the  higher  the  rate  of 
interest.  It  is  obvious  that  efforts  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  of  houses  have  been  along 
these  three  major  heads : 

1.  By  cutting  down  the  size  until  they  do 
not  function  satisfactorily, 

2.  By  using  shoddy  materials  and  work¬ 
manship,  and 

3.  By  building  on  obsolete  street  patterns, 
or  other  poor  land  use  arrangements,  the 
result  is  inferior,  quickly  depreciating  prop¬ 
erty. 

Because  such  housing  is  unsound,  the  in¬ 
stitution  loaning  the  money  must  protect  it¬ 
self  by  charging  the  maximum  legal  in¬ 
terest  rate  and  for  a  short  amortization 
period.  This,  of  course,  results  in  high 
monthly  payments. 

In  exactly  the  opposite  direction  lies  the 
solution  to  the  housing  problem;  namely, 
low  monthly  payments.  Lowered  monthly 
payments  are  achieved  by  a  lower  interest 
rate  and  a  longer  amortization  period.  In 
order  to  justify  a  lower  interest  rate  and  a 
longer  amortization  period  the  investment 
must  be  protected  by  a  sounder  piece  of 
property.  The  soundness  of  the  property 
is  direetly  dependent  upon  the  degree  and 
extent  of: 

1.  Good  planning, 

2.  Good  materials  and  workmanship, 

3.  Sound  use  of  land  to  conform  with 
progressive  urban  living  standards,  and, 

4.  Neighborhood  control  to  secure  and  in¬ 
sure  maintenance  and  community  interest. 

New  Approach 

The  accomplishment  of  these  aims  will 
necessitate  a  new  approach  to  the  problem 
of  home-building.  Instead  of  legislating 
“negatively”  to  prevent  bad  practices  in  the 
house-building  industry  we  must  legislate 
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“constructively”  to  stimulate  a  nation*wide, 
long  range,  home-building  program.  To  be 
effective,  such  a  program  must  be  socially 
desirable  and  economically  sound. 

Such  a  program  will  not  only  contribute 
greatly  to  the  solution  of  our  housing  prob¬ 
lems  and  help  to  establish  a  stable  house 
building  industry,  but  will  also  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  urban 
slums  and  the  haphazard  decentralization 
of  our  cities. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  development  of 
sound  housing  under  this  program,  public 
assistance  in  the  assembly  and  acquisition 
of  suitable  land  will  be  required. 

To  help  make  this  program  contribute 
materially  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  slum  clearance  and  unorganized  ur¬ 
ban  decentralization,  the  following  public 
assistance  will  be  justified: 

1.  Financial  assistance  for  preliminary 
development. 

2.  Financial  assistance  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  site  improvements,  and 

3.  Financial  assistance  in  the  provision 
of  community  facilities.  The  degree  to 
which  these  points  of  assistance  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  is  dependent  on  two  factors: 

A.  The  long  range,  social  and  economic 
soundness  of  the  housing  facilities  and 
living  environment  to  be  developed  with 
the  aid  of  such  assistance,  and, 

B.  The  average  annual  income  of  the 
people  to  be  housed  and  the  monthly 
amount  that  they  can  comfortably  pay 
for  housing. 

In  order  to  justify  receiving  the  above 
proposed  public  assistance,  postwar  home- 
building  programs  must  be  based  upon  a 
reorientated  attitude. 

1.  The  attitude  must  be  one  of  public 
service  and  public  welfare  as  well  as  one 
of  private  profit. 

2.  Homes  must  be  built  with  a  proper 
relation  to  healthy,  pleasant  living  stand¬ 


ards  rather  than  to  minimum  requirements. 

3.  They  must  be  part  of  completely  de¬ 
veloped,  protected  neighborhoods  within 
the  framework  of  sound  master-plans. 

4.  Land-use  patterns  must  conform  to 
present  day  living  requirements. 

5.  They  must  provide  protection  from 
traffic  hazards,  noise,  and  smoke. 

6.  They  must  provide  recreational  and 
play  areas  for  all  members  of  the  family. 

7.  They  must  assure  privacy  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  family  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  community  activities  that 
promote  better  citizenship. 

8.  They  must  provide  shopping  center, 
schools,  health  facilities,  child-care,  and 
other  community  facilities. 

In  a  word,  they  must  provide  a  well 
rounded,  pleasant,  healthful,  inspiring  liv¬ 
ing  environment  protected  from  encroach¬ 
ment  of  any  blighting  influences. 

Our  Recommendations 

1.  Substantial  reduction  in  home-build¬ 
ing  mortgage  interest  rates  consistent  with 
the  physical  and  economic  soundness  of 
housing  built  under  the  above  program,  and 
consistent  with  the  public  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  adequately  housing  families  in 
the  lower  income  groups,  guiding  urban  de¬ 
centralization  into  sound  community  pat¬ 
terns,  and  providing  the  way  to  urban  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  programs. 

2.  Longer  periods  of  mortgage  amortiza¬ 
tion  for  housing  developed  in  planned  com¬ 
munities  in  accordance  with  the  program 
herein  advocated. 

3.  Provision  in  mortgage  rules  that  would 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  home  buyer  in 
proportion  to  his  paid-in  equity. 

4.  Establishing  of  machinery  to  insure 
the  responsibility  of  house  builders  for  the 
soundness  of  their  products. 

5.  Public  assistance  in  the  assembly  and 
acquisition  of  suitable  land. 
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6.  Public  financial  assistance  for  prelim¬ 
inary  development. 

7.  Public  financial  assistance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  site  improvements. 

8.  Public  financial  assistance  in  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  community  facilities. 

Slum  Clearance 

For  years  sociologists,  philanthropists, 
and  others  interested  in  public  health  have 
been  crying  in  the  wilderness  about  our 
slums  as  breeding  places  for  the  human  deg¬ 
radation  they  have  witnessed.  Up  until 
the  “great  depression”  the  principal  func¬ 
tion  of  the  shelves  of  books  on  this  subject 
has  been  as  a  peaceful  resting  place  for  ac¬ 
cumulating  yearly  layers  of  dust.  As  part 
of  the  program  to  “make  work”  for  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  a  little  dabbling  in  slum 
clearance  was  undertaken.  Efforts  to  make 
possible  the  acquisition  of  slum  land  at  a 
low  cost  by  first  rehousing,  on  inexpensive 
outlying  land,  the  families  who  are  forced 
to  live  in  the  slums,  have  been  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  and  blocked.  As  a  result,  the  public 
has  heen  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
slum  areas  and  to  attempt  to  clear  and  re¬ 
develop  the  slums  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  In 
order  to  discredit  such  efforts  these  groups 
have  thrown  a  smoke  screen  around  the  real 
problem.  Instead  of  making  a  single  con¬ 
structive  contribution  toward  solving  one 
of  our  most  serious  urban  problems  the  ob¬ 
structionist  groups  have  heckled  and  ham¬ 
pered  those  who  were  struggling  with  the 
problem,  by  their  barrage  of  charges  of  “un¬ 
fair  government  competition,”  “subsidized 
housing”  and  “regimentation.” 

If  our  slum  clearance  programs  to  date 
have  not  been  effective  in  clearing  slums, 
they  have  served  to  arouse  public  interest 
in  slum  problems  and  to  bring  about  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  appropriate  measures  for  their 
elimination. 

Curiously  enough,  slum  clearance  is  now 
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being  considered,  not  because  living  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  slums  are  intolerable,  since  they 
have  always  been  intolerable,  but,  prima¬ 
rily  because  their  existence  and  spread  is  im¬ 
posing  a  ruinous  financial  burden  on  our 
cities,  and  speculative  operators  sense  an 
opportunity  to  turn  tbis  condition  to  their 
private  profit.  According  to  some  author¬ 
ities  about  one-third  of  the  area  of  our  cities 
are  slums  and  blighted  areas.  Obviously, 
with  a  problem  of  that  magnitude,  small 
scale  patchwork  cannot  be  effective. 

Objectives 

After  all,  what  objectives  are  we  seeking 
in  the  clearance  and  redevelopment  of  ur¬ 
ban  slum  areas?  Whatever  may  be  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  various  individual  groups,  cer¬ 
tainly,  from  the  interest  of  the  city  at  large 
are  they  not  as  follows? 

1.  To  remove  results  of  urban  blight  and 
decay  such  as,  demoralizing  social  environ¬ 
ment,  unnecessary  social  services,  and  exces¬ 
sive  civic  financial  burden. 

2.  To  create  healthful,  inspiring  urban 
living  environment  for  all  income  groups. 

3.  To  stabilize  property  values  by  the  re¬ 
development  of  worn  out  areas. 

4.  To  safeguard  social  and  economic 
values  in  adjoining  areas. 

5.  To  increase  tax  revenue  to  the  city. 

6.  To  help  stop  the  headlong  flight  from 
the  city  of  people  in  upper  income  brackets 
and  to  bring  some  of  them  back. 

7.  To  revive  property  values  in  central 
business  areas. 

8.  To  reduce  transportation  problems, 
traffic  accidents,  and  time  wasted  in  need¬ 
less  travel. 

9.  To  provide  profitable  employment  for 
both  men  and  women. 

However,  these  objectives  do  not  bave  the 
slightest  chance  of  being  accomplished  un¬ 
til  the  cost  of  public  acquisition  of  the  slum 
areas  to  be  cleared  and  redeveloped  is  dras- 
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tically  reduced  to  a  point  economically  in 
line  with  the  use  to  which  such  areas  are 
to  be  put. 

The  cost  of  publicly  acquiring  such  slum 
areas  will  never  be  adequately  reduced  to 
permit  redevelopment  on  a  sound  financial 
basis  as  long  as  such  slum  areas  show  exor* 
bitant  profits  to  their  present  owners.  The 
slums  will  continue  to  be  extremely  profit¬ 
able  to  their  owners  just  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
main  the  only  places  where  people  of  low 
income  can  find  shelter.  Programs  for  the 
clearance  and  redevelopment  of  urban 
slum  areas  can  proceed  no  faster  than  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  rehousing  of  families  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  slum  areas  to  be  redeveloped. 
This  does  not  mean  that  no  slum  areas  can 
be  cleared  and  redeveloped  before  all  of  the 
slum  dwellers  are  rehoused  and  the  slums 
emptied.  Far  from  it.  It  does  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  pressure  growing  out  of  the 
lack  of  shelter,  available  to  low  income 
families,  which  forces  such  families  to  tol¬ 
erate  being  packed  into  sub-standard  quar¬ 
ters  like  sardines,  must  be  relieved. 

Programs  for  the  clearance  and  redevel¬ 
opment  of  urban  slum  areas  need  be  de¬ 
layed  only  until  enough  rehousing  of  fami¬ 
lies  living  in  slum  property  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  to  remove  the  props  that  have  made 
this  substandard  housing  so  profitable  to 
its  owners.  To  attempt  to  redevelop  slum 
areas  before  such  props  have  been  removed 
can  only  increase  the  pressure  due  to  lack 
of  shelter  available  to  the  displaced  low  in¬ 
come  families.  It  will  more  firmly  peg  the 
exorbitant  cost  of  acquiring  such  land  and 
thereby  make  the  redevelopment  process 
more  expensive,  limit  its  application,  and 
render  it  less  effective.  Such  an  attempt 
can  end  only  in  failure. 

Our  Recommendations 

In  order  that  slum  eradication  may  be 
put  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  the  first 


steps  that  are  taken  should  be  aimed  at 
reducing  the  factors  that  promote  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  existence  of  slums.  To  that 
end  we  recommend  the  following  steps: 

1.  A  large  scale  program  of  home  build¬ 
ing  in  complete,  planned  communities  on 
inexpensive  land  to  rehouse  families  now 
living  in  urban  slum  areas.  It  is  then  pos¬ 
sible  to  accomplish  the  following: 

A.  Empty  the  slums. 

B.  Deflate  the  present  artificial  value 
of  slum  property,  thus  making  such  prop¬ 
erty  available  for  clearance  and  redevel¬ 
opment  at  the  real  use  value  of  such  land. 

C.  Lay  the  foundation  for  economi¬ 
cally  and  socially  sound  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment  programs. 

D.  Stabilize  city  financial  base  by  re¬ 
building  deficit  areas  into  stable  areas. 

E.  Improve  the  living  conditions'  of 
families  now  forced  to  live  in  urban 
slums. 

F.  Reduce  the  cost  of  public  services 
arising  out  of  slum  conditions. 

G.  Provide  desirable  and  convenient 
living  facilities  and  environment  for  those 
employed  in  central  areas  thereby  reduc¬ 
ing  the  traffic  and  transportation  load  and 
the  time  wasted  in  traveling  to  and  from 
work. 

H.  Help  reverse  the  present  trend  of 
urban  decentralization. 

2.  The  stimulation  of  such  large  scale 
home  buUding  programs  by  development 
money  available  for  such  programs  at  lower 
rates  of  interest  and  for  larger  periods  of 
amortization  than  are  now  available. 

3.  The  construction  of  subsidized  rental 
housing  by  public  housing  agencies  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  all  groups  whose  needs 
are  not  met  by  private  operation. 

4.  The  enactment  of  provisions  in  all 
legislation  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
slum  property  by  condemnation  proceed- 
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ings  that  will  insure  the  following: 

A.  The  protection  of  the  displaced 
families  as  a  local  public  responsibility. 

B.  The  rehousing  of  such  families  in 
the  redeveloped  area  if  they  can  afford 
to  pay  the  new  rentals. 

C.  The  rehousing  in  publicly  subsi* 
dized  redevelopment  projects  in  the  same 
general  area  of  those  displaced  families 
who  cannot  pay  the  rentals  charged  in 
redevelopment  projects  developed  by 
private  operation,  but  who  should  con* 
tinue  to  live  in  the  area  because  of  nearby 
employment  or  other  valid  reasons. 

D.  The  rehousing  in  new  areas,  by  pri¬ 
vate  or  public  agencies,  of  all  displaced 
families  who  are  not  rehoused  in  the  area 
of  displacement ;  the  location  of  such  new 
areas  to  be  at  least  as  desirable  as  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  displacement  in  their  relation 
to  employment,  community  services  and 
public  utilities. 

E.  The  providing  of  all  such  new  living 
facilities  for  displaced  families  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  any  redevelopment  program 
for  which  any  land  is  acquired  by  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings. 

F.  That  the  new  living  facilities  to  re¬ 
house  the  displaced  families  be  developed 
prior  to  the  clearing  of  the  site  for  rede¬ 
velopment. 

5.  Rigid  enforcement  of  all  existing  regu¬ 
lations  governing  health  and  safety  of  the 
dwellings. 

6.  Enactment  of  restrictions  to  control 
the  density  of  occupancy  both  as  to  land 
coverage  and  population  density. 

7.  Establishment  of  time  limits  for  the 
use  of  all  substandard  buildings,  and, 

8.  The  imposing  of  special  use  taxes, 
within  reasonable  time  limits,  for  all  prop¬ 
erty  uses  that  are  non-conforming  with 
adopted  master  plans,  or  where  present 
use  of  the  land  creates  excessive  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  expense  to  the  community. 


Public  Equity  in  Urban  Land 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  public  is 
in  the  real  estate  business. 

When  we  permitted  in  the  name  of  “land 
development,”  the  indiscriminate  chopping 
up  of  farm  acreage  into  small  pieces  of  land 
so  that  it  could  be  passed  off  to  the  gullible 
public  at  so  much  a  front  foot,  we  took  the 
first  step  in  this  direction.  Slicing  up  the 
vacant  land  as  fast  as  the  “suckers”  could 
be  induced  to  buy  kept  the  subdividers  so 
busy  that  it  wasn't  necessary  for  them  to 
worry  about  tbe  proper  use  of  such  land. 
As  long  as  they  could  make  quick  turnovers 
and  large  profits,  everything  was  wonder¬ 
ful.  So  was  bom  a  “bigger  and  better 
boom.” 

We  find  that  during  the  roaring  1920's, 
the  New  York  City  metropolitan  area  was 
subdivided  so  that  it  could  accommodate  a 
population  of  over  200  million  people.  To 
cite  another  example,  Detroit  had  1,600 
lineal  miles  of  streets  subdivided  for  busi¬ 
ness  purposes  of  which  over  1,400  miles  can 
never  serve  that  purpose  and  part  of  the 
other  200  miles  is  still  vacant.  Although 
these  are  two  isolated  examples,  the  reader 
can  find  equally  ludicrous  situations  around 
all  urban  areas.  What  is  not  so  humorous 
however  is  that  all  of  this  “wildcat”  opera¬ 
tion  robbed  a  victimized  public  of  count¬ 
less  millions  of  dollars. 

The  first  and  small  loss  came  to  many  as 
individual  members  of  the  public  when 
they  were  “ballyhooed”  into  losing  their 
money  in  speculative  operation  promoted 
by  slick  land  subdividers.  The  first  collec¬ 
tive  loss,  as  members  of  the  public,  came 
in  the  extension  of  public  utilities  and  serv¬ 
ices  beyond  any  extent  justified  by  sound 
use  of  the  land.  A  continuous  loss  to  each 
taxpayer  results  from  the  provision  of  pub¬ 
lic  services  to  areas  returning  taxes  inade¬ 
quate  to  pay  for  such  services,  or,  no  taxes 
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at  all,  as  is  the  case  of  large  areas  that  are 
returned  to  the  public  after  being  exploited 
and  made  so  useless  that  no  one  will  pay  the 
taxes  on  them. 

It  is  essential  that  each  individual  realize 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  land  is  used 
directly  affects  his  life  and  his  pocketbook. 
Even  though  as  an  individual  he  may  not 
have  been  gypped  during  a  land  boom,  if 
the  use  of  the  land  is  badly  planned,  and  so 
far  almost  all  of  it  has  been  because  of 
speculative  operations  and  lack  of  public 
control,  he,  as  a  member  of  the  public  pays 
in  wasted  taxes  and  in  inconvenient  living. 

The  movement  from  our  cities  by  large 
numbers  of  families  seeking  to  escape  from 
poor  living  environment  or  to  live  within 
easy  access  to  employment  will  continue 
in  the  postwar  period.  One  of  the  ways 
that  our  cities  can  recover  some  of  the  loss 
they  will  otherwise  suffer  is  to  control  this 
process  of  decentralization.  Our  cities  can 
do  this  by  the  public  acquisition  of  suitable 
areas  of  land  lying  within  the  influence  of 
urban  centers  and  by  developing  such  land 
for  satellite  communities.  In  this  manner 
the  decentralization  can  become  a  healthful 
process  for  both  the  individual  and  the  en¬ 
tire  urban  community.  When  such  satellite 
communities  are  developed  in  accordance 
with  sound  regional  master  plans  and  are 
built  up  into  planned,  complete  communi¬ 
ties,  we  shall  thereby  accomplish  a  number 
of  things: 

1.  Haphazard  decentralization  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  orderly  controlled  process. 

2.  The  obsolete  sections  of  our  cities  can 
be  systematically  brought  back  to  health 
and  property  values  can  be  safeguarded. 

3.  The  cost  of  part  of  the  clearance  and 
redevelopment  of  blighted  areas  can  be  met 
out  of  the  development  of  the  new  areas. 

4.  The  sound  development  of  these  new 
areas  can  be  stimulated  by  the  powerful  in¬ 
centive  of  advantageous  financing  terms. 


5.  Decent  housing  for  the  middle  and  low 
income  groups  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact. 

6.  Long  range  extensive  building  pro¬ 
grams  will  tend  to  level  out  some  of  the 
peaks  and  valleys  in  the  home-building  field 
and  contribute  to  stuble,  full  employment. 

7.  The  cost  of  home  ownership  will  be  re¬ 
duced  and  the  risks  greatly  diminished. 

8.  Our  urban  areas  will  become  pleasant, 
inspiring  places  for  children  and  adults. 

Our  Recommendations 

Because  of  the  great  public  loss  resulting 
from  the  past  and  present  unsound  use  of 
urban  land,  and  because  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  vast  sums  of  public  money  required 
to  correct  such  urban  maladies,  we  advocate 
that  in  order  to  avoid  recurrence  of  such 
conditions  in  the  future,  the  following  ac¬ 
tions  be  taken: 

1.  Public  control  of  the  use  of  all  urban 
land  through  the  development  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  regional  master  plans. 

2.  Public  acquisition  of  urban  slum  land 
after  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  ac¬ 
quire  such  land  at  a  cost  compatible  with 
the  use  for  which  such  land  is  acquired. 

3.  Public  acquisition  of  open,  urban  and 
suburban  land  essential  to  sound,  long  range 
development  programs  for  the  clearance 
and  redevelopment  of  urban  slums  and  the 
control  of  the  decentralization  of  our  cities. 

4.  Public  acquisition  of  all  rural  land  to 
be  developed  as  urban  communities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  new  war  production  plants  con¬ 
structed  in  rural  areas  where  such  plants 
are  to  be  used  in  the  postwar  period. 

5.  Retention  in  public  ownership  of  all 
land  publicly  acquired  for  urban  develop¬ 
ment  and  urban  slum  clearance  and  rede¬ 
velopment  programs,  with  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  land  as  is  to  be  used  for  single 
and  double  residential  purposes.  All  other 
publicly  acquired  land  that  is  to  be  used 
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by  private  operation  for  commercial  and 
industrial  purposes  should  be  developed  on 
a  long  period  lease  basis  in  order  to  insure 
the  following: 

A.  The  elimination  of  speculation  in 
connection  with  such  land,  and 

B.  The  accrual  to  the  public  of  all 
benefits  resulting  from  the  commercially 
developed  parts  of  such  land  to  help 
counterbalance  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  in  connection  with  such  urban  de¬ 
velopment  and  redevelopment  programs. 

6.  Public  ownership  of  all  land  acquired 
through  tax  delinquency  until,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  welfare,  the  best  use  of 
such  land  can  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  master  plan. 

7.  Enactment  of  new  legislation  that  may 
be  needed  to  make  possible  the  speedy  pub¬ 
lic  acquisition  of  urban  and  suburban  land 
essential  to  sound  long  range  development 
programs  for  the  clearance  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  of  urban  slums  and  the  control  of  the 
decentralization  of  our  cities. 

Subsidized  Housing 
To  the  problem  of  subsidized  housing 
belongs  the  questionable  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  most  confused  phase  of  a  problem 
that  is  replete  with  confusion.  When  the 
term  ^^subsidized  housing”  is  used  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  to  refer  to  government 
owned,  low  rent,  slum  clearance,  housing 
projects.  The  families  renting  apartments 
in  these  projects  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
their  need  and  income  and  they  pay  less 
than  an  economic  rent  for  the  dwelling  units 
they  occupy.  To  make  up  the  deficit  be¬ 
tween  the  rent  received  and  the  cost  of 
building  and  operating  these  projects,  pub¬ 
lic  subsidies  of  various  forms  are  employed. 
The  subsidies  may  take  the  form  of  outright 
grants  contributing  toward  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  reduction  in  taxes  for  the  com¬ 
pleted  redevelopment,  or  other  measures 
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contributing  toward  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  these  projects. 

Our  cities  and  towns  have  for  a  long  time 
been  subsidizing  slum  areas  and  conditions 
in  their  midst.  Social  and  municipal  serv¬ 
ices  are  furnished  these  areas  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  tax  revenue  derived  from 
them.  Thus  our  cities  contribute  to  tbe 
maintenance  of  slum  conditions  and  subsi¬ 
dize  the  large  profits  of  the  owners  of  slum 
property  to  the  detriment  of  both  its  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  cities. 

When  public  agencies  seek  to  purchase 
slum  property  for  redevelopment  purposes 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  prices  for  this 
property  based  on  fictitious  values  arising 
from  the  public  support  of  these  areas. 
Slum  property  owners  make  much  noise 
over  their  property  rights  when  actually 
their  property  has  only  a  nuisance  value  to 
the  community.  When  communities  begin 
to  treat  slums  as  a  nuisance  and  deal  with 
slum  owners  on  the  same  basis,  we  shall  be¬ 
gin  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  prol)lem. 

Postwar  Must  in  Housing 

It  is  imperative  that  we  establish  mini¬ 
mum  housing  standards  that  will  provide 
decent  living  conditions  below  which  no 
group,  no  matter  how  poor,  should  be  forced 
to  live.  In  order  to  protect  itself,  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  must  be  accepted  by  society  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  now  provides  educa¬ 
tional,  sanitation,  and  health  facilities  for 
the  use  of  all,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

While  the  rigid  enforcement  of  restric¬ 
tive  regulations  will  bring  about  the  aban¬ 
donment  or  removal  of  the  worst  housing 
facilities  now  occupied,  it  will  not  supply 
the  lowest  income  groups  with  desirable 
housing.  Much  intolerable  housing  stands 
today  in  violation  of  long  existing  ordi¬ 
nances.  One  of  the  reasons  that  makes  the 
removal  of  this  sub-standard  housing  im¬ 
possible  to  enforce  is  a  lack  of  decent  hous- 
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ing  to  accommodate  low  income  groups. 

Private  house  builders  do  not  build  for 
low  income  groups.  Because  of  this  fact,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  public  to  build 
low  rent  housing  accommodations  for  all 
groups  for  whom  private  enterprise  either 
cannot  or  will  not  build.  A  large  program 
of  this  sort  must  precede  any  attempts  to 
clear  and  rebuild  urban  slum  areas  and  to 
enforce  restrictive  regulations  rigidly.  Only 
an  adequate  supply  of  decent  low  rent  hous¬ 
ing  will  effectively  deflate  the  problem. 

Our  Recommendations 

In  order  that  throughout  this  nation  there 
may  be  provided  conditions  assuring  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  below  which  no  group 
no  matter  how  poor  should  be  forced  to  live, 
we  strongly  advocate  the  following: 

1.  That  public  agencies  be  responsible 
for  the  building  of  adequate  healthful  hous¬ 
ing  facilities  for  all  income  groups  whose 
need  for  such  housing  is  not  met  by  private 
house  builders. 

2.  That  the  system  of  graded  rents, 
whereby  the  rental  charged  is  adjusted  to 
the  family  income  and  family  needs,  be  ex¬ 
tended  and  perfected.  It  should  permit 
flexible  adjustment  to  the  changing  needs 
of  the  families.  The  top  rental  limit  in  pub¬ 
lic  housing  should  coincide  with  the  bottom 
rental  limit  of  comparable  housing  facilities 
available  through  private  enterprise. 

3.  That  such  living  facilities  be  first  pro¬ 
vided  in  modest  dwelling  units  on  inexpen¬ 
sive  land  in  outlying  areas,  developed  in 
complete  neighborhood  communities  for 
those  employed  in  such  outlying  areas. 

4.  That  when  the  cost  of  publicly  ac¬ 
quiring  slum  land  has  been  sufficiently  de¬ 
flated  to  permit  its  sound  redevelopment 
then  living  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
such  redeveloped  areas  for  those  families 
employed  in  such  areas  and  whose  rehous¬ 
ing  in  outlying  areas  would  create  addi¬ 


tional  problems. 

5.  That  allotment  gardens  be  provided 
for  families  living  in  these  communities  who 
will  use  them. 

6.  That  community  interest  and  better 
citizenship  be  stimulated  and  fostered  by 
the  provision  of  adequate  community  facili¬ 
ties  and  enlightened,  sympathetic  leader¬ 
ship  and  management  in  all  of  these  com¬ 
munities. 

7.  That  families  be  moved  from  urban 
slum  areas  as  rapidly  as  the  above  decent 
living  quarters  can  be  made  available  so 
that  public  money  will  not  be  further  used 
to  subsidize  such  urban  slum  areas  and  so 
that  the  clearance  and  redevelopment  of 
such  cancerous  areas  can  be  facilitated. 

Disposition  of  War  Housing 
Because  of  a  housing  shortage  that  be¬ 
came  so  critical  as  to  impede  war  produc¬ 
tion,  our  government  embarked  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  construction  of  facilities  to 
house  war  industry  workers  who  migrated 
to  war  production  centers  lacking  sufficient 
available  housing.  This  program  resulted 
in  the  development  of  war  housing  by  pri¬ 
vate  operators  and  by  public  agencies. 

A.  Private  operation  was  given  the  bulk 
of  the  program.  According  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  a  part  of  this  work  was  built  for  sale 
and  the  rest  for  rent. 

B.  Public  operation  was  assigned  to  pro¬ 
vide  housing  in  areas  where  the  housing 
shortage  was  critical  and  where  private 
house  builders  either  would  not  or  could 
not  operate.  Work  done  by  public  agencies 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  two  types  of  war  housing  facilities: 

1.  Permanent  type  construction, 
which,  as  is  indicated  by  the  name,  is  of 
a  permanent  nature,  providing  most  of 
the  amenities  in  plan  and  construction 
that  will  make  it  satisfactory  for  per¬ 
manent  occupancy.  Due  to  shortage  of 
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critical  materials,  however,  some  of  the 
amenities  have  been  sacrificed  in  this 
type  of  construction.  The  replacement 
of  these  will  make  this  housing  accept* 
able  for  long  term  ^A^cupancy. 

2.  Temporary  type  construction  has 
been  used  in  areas  where  the  housing 
need  is  obviously  of  a  war  time  or  tem¬ 
porary  nature  and  also  in  other  areas  be¬ 
cause  a  serious  shortage  of  building  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  resulting  from  the  war 
production  program,  made  permanent 
type  construction  inadvisable.  The  erec¬ 
tion  of  temporary  housing  contemplated 
its  demolition  after  the  war  emergency 
is  over  and  the  need  for  it  no  longer  exists. 

Our  Recommendations 

To  that  end  we  advocate  the  immediate 
adoption  and  development  by  the  federal 
government  of  a  socially  and  economically 
sound  policy  and  program  for  the  orderly 
disposition  in  the  postwar  period,  of  pub¬ 
licly  constructed  war  housing  facilities. 

1.  Disposition  of  Temporary  War  Hous¬ 
ing — The  policy  and  program  of  the  federal 
government  regarding  the  disposition  of 
publicly  constructed  war  housing  facilities 
of  temporary  type  construction  to  insure 
the  following: 

A.  That  positive  controls  be  retained 
by  the  government  over  the  manner  and 
location  in  which  the  disposed  temporary 
housing  (materials,  facilities,  and  equip¬ 
ment)  is  re-used. 

The  objective  of  these  controls  is  to  in¬ 
sure  that  the  areas  in  which  this  disposed 
temporary  housing  is  used  will  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  incipient  blight  because  of  this 
action. 

B.  That  positive  controls  be  retained 
by  the  government  as  to  the  time  when 
the  temporary  war  housing  is  dismantled 
or  moved.  The  objective  of  these  con- 
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trols  is  to  insure  that  the  removal  of 
temporary  war  housing  does  not  cause  a 
further  debasement  of  the  living  envi¬ 
ronment  for  the  low-income  groups. 
Temporary  war  housing  should  not  be 
removed  if  its  removal  will  tend  to  in¬ 
flate  or  freeze  inflated  values  of  existing 
substandard  housing  nor  should  tem¬ 
porary  war  housing  be  removed  where 
such  housing  can  serve  the  purpose  of 
tiding  over  during  the  execution  of  slum 
clearance  and  redevelopment  programs. 
Finally,  temporary  housing  should  not 
be  dismantled  until  the  existing  local 
shortage  of  decent  rental  housing  is  ad¬ 
equately  corrected. 

2.  Disposition  of  Permanent  War  Hous¬ 
ing — The  policy  and  plan  to  include: 

A.  That  omissions  and  deficiencies  in 
connection  with  the  facilities  of  such 
housing  projects,  caused  by  conditions  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  war,  be  corrected  within 
reasonable  limits  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  before  disposition  of  these  projects 
be  made.  The  objectives  of  this  provision 
are: 

1.  To  insure  that  deficiencies  in  the 
dwelling  units  and  community  facili¬ 
ties  not  be  allowed  to  impair  per¬ 
manently  the  soundness  of  the  com¬ 
munity; 

2.  To  effect  economies  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  correcting  such  deficiencies 
by  the  execution  of  such  work  on 
project-wide  basis  rather  than  on  an  in¬ 
dividual-unit  basis; 

3.  To  guarantee  that  such  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  corrected. 

B.  That  the  terms  for  the  disposition 
of  the  housing  project  be  made  to  in¬ 
clude  community  requirements  on  the 
basis  of  the  whole  projects,  adequate  to 
maintain  future  healthy  community 
character. 

C.  That  the  housing  projects  be  dis- 
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posed  of  on  the  basis  of  whole  projects  at 
one  operation,  to  families  in  groups,  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  cooperative  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  projects,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  individual  dwelling  units 
to  families  not  so  organized. 

D.  That  after  disposition  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  housing  be  owner  occupied. 

E.  That  occupants  of  the  housing  at 
the  time  of  its  disposition  have  prior  con¬ 
sideration  in  such  disposition. 

The  objectives  of  all  these  provisions 
are  to  insure: 

1.  That  the  housing  be  occupied  by 
workers, 

2.  That  it  not  become  the  means  of 
exploitation, 

3.  That  it  be  healthy  and  stable  in 
its  character,  and 

4.  That  by  its  use  it  be  an  asset  to 
the  area  in  which  it  is  located. 

Design  Control 

One  of  the  factors  that  contribute  to  the 
deterioration  of  residential  neighborhoods, 
shopping  centers  and  other  urban  areas  is 
the  use  of  devices  of  various  sorts  to  attract 
public  attention.  These  devices  take  vari¬ 
ous  forms  such  as  the  use  of  materials  in 
unnatural  ways,  the  employment  of  build¬ 
ing  forms  and  ^‘styles”  that  are  not  appro¬ 
priate  in  the  particular  grouping  or  to  the 
climate,  and  the  application  of  ornamental 
features  that  happen  to  be  the  fad  at  the 
moment.  Now  while  each  individual 
owner  should  not  be  prevented  from  indulg¬ 
ing  his  own  personal  likes  and  fancies,  still, 
where  such  indulgence  tends  to  injure 
neighborhood  serenity,  the  larger  interests 
of.the  community  must  supersede  the  whims 
of  the  individual  owner. 

Bad  design  influences  adjacent  property 
values  in  two  ways,  first,  by  introducing  a 
“sour  visual  note*’  into  the  neighborhood 
character,  and  second,  by  introducing  an 


unstable  unit  into  the  community.  Most 
examples  of  inappropriate  use  of  materials, 
or  of  the  use  of  forms  or  “styles”  not  suited 
to  the  climate,  depreciate  rapidly  and  re¬ 
quire  excessive  upkeep  costs.  Excessive  up- ' 
keep  costs  eventually  lead  to  the  buildings 
being  allowed  to  run  down  and  so  further 
to  blight  the  neighborhood.  The  futile 
straining  for  individuality  in  each  of  the 
buildings  standing  in  endless  rows  on  our 
city  streets,  rather  than  the  striving  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  pleasing  and  sound  neighborhood 
character,  is  responsible  for  much  of  our 
“jitter-bug”  architecture.  Features  that 
give  offense  to  the  eye  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  any  more  than  offensive  smells, 
noises  or  other  nuisances  are  permitted. 

Our  Recommendations 

Believing  that  the  visual  forms  taken  by 
our  building  construction  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  stimulating  man  to  higher  goals, 
and  believing  that  good  design  makes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  civic  stability  and 
thereby  tends  to  preserve  property  values, 
we  advocate  that: 

1.  Machinery  be  set  up  to  publicly  con¬ 
trol  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
visual  design  for  all  building  construction. 

2.  The  basic  theory  of  design  control 
must  be  to  coordinate  various  interpreta¬ 
tions  into  a  pleasing,  flexible,  neighborhood 
character  and  not  to  regiment  buildings 
into  a  fixed  neighborhood  pattern. 

3.  Slavish  imitation  of  traditional  forms 
be  discouraged. 

4.  The  design  be  such  as  to  encourage 
the  imaginative  use  of  modern  techniques 
in  planning  and  construction  and  to  cater 
to  the  needs  of  our  time. 

5.  Design  Control  be  accomplished 
through  the  expansion  of  existing  public 
agencies  or  through  the  creation  of  new 
agencies  with  adequate  authority  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  ends. 
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No  Apple  Selling,  This  Time 


THE  G.  I.  BILL 

By  Amos  G.  Hewett,  C.P.M. 


Public  Law  346  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  Acts  of  any  Congress  to  date. 
It  opens  vast  markets,  it  will  fill  school  rooms,  it  will  provide  for  employment, 
in  short  it  is  planned  to  cushion  the  shock  of  adjustment  for  our  returning 
men  and  women.  The  many  provisions  are  points  which  will  keep  our  legal 
profession  busy  for  a  time,  but  the  intent  is  good,  and  the  work  out  of  this 
will  make  our  country  one  of  opportunity  for  many  who  would  otherwise  be 
denied  these  opportunities.  Here  is  a  thoughtful  and  judicious  discussion 
of  the  bill  by  one  of  our  best  known  CPMs. 


These  words  are  set  down  at  a  time  when 
we  are  rushing  on  to  total  victory;  when, 
although  desperate  battle  may  still  be 
ahead,  it  seems  not  over-optimistic  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  our  fighting  men  may  soon  come 
marching  home.  Plans  for  a  peaceful  and 
prosperous  world  are  envisaged.  We  want 
to  make  it  stick  this  time,  and  we  want  these 
men  to  have  a  niche  in  the  world  they 
helped  to  save. 

How,  of  course,  is  the  problem.  It  would 
take  that  mechanical  substitute  for  Einstein 
at  Harvard  to  compute  the  number  of  post¬ 
war  plans  devised  by  philosophers,  great 
and  small.  Almost  every  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  its  formula,  scaled  for  the 
particular  community.  “Interests,”  each 
termed  selfish  by  others,  yet  many,  perhaps, 
with  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  peace 
pattern,  are  clamoring  to  be  heard.  The 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  war  veterans 
already  returned  to  civilian  life  have  found 
a  confusion  strikingly  in  contrast  to  the 
directness  of  tactical  manoeuvres. 

Yet,  through  the  fog  is  recognizable  an 
undercurrent  of  determination  to  make  it 
as  good  a  peace  as  we  can ;  to  lay  a  politico- 
economic  foundation  which  shall  be  a  bul¬ 
wark  against  future  holocaust  and  depres¬ 
sion,  and  upon  which  we  can  progress.  This 


determination  to  win  the  peace  as  weU  as 
the  war  has  given  us  already  Bretton 
Woods  and  Dumbarton  Oaks.  It  has  pushed 
through  Congress  the  “Servicemen’s  Re¬ 
adjustment  Act  of  1944,”  unofficially 
termed  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights.  P.  L.  346. 

This  bill,  enacted  on  June  22  as  Public 
Law  346,  holds  promise  for  the  returning 
serviceman  that  he  will  not  be  a  misfit  in 
peacetime  society,  that  not  only  may  he 
take  up  where  he  left  off,  but,  if  he  chooses, 
make  a  fresh,  new  start  in  life.  Rightfully 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  legislation  in  years,  the  bill  ten¬ 
ders  the  serviceman  a  helping  hand  in  the 
jump  back  to  civilian  life  on  the  principle 
(aside  from  that  of  merit)  that  the  invest¬ 
ment  will  pay  inestimable  dividends. 

The  comprehensive  program  of  benefits 
for  veterans  of  this  war  includes  hospitali¬ 
zation  and  vocational  rehabilitation,  edu¬ 
cation  and  training,  employment  placement 
and  guidance,  unemployment  allowances, 
and  loans  for  the  purchase  or  construction 
of  a  home,  farm,  or  business  property  and 
equipment.  This  readjustment  aid  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  anything  offered  after  the  last  war.  It 
is  estimated  that  before  hostilities  end  the 
number  of  potential  candidates  under  the 
bill  may  well  exceed  14  million. 
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The  G.  /.  Bill 

Provisions 

Perhaps  the  more  widely  publicized  of 
its  provisions  are  those  pertaining  to  edu< 
cational  benefits.  Certainly,  however,  the 
provisions  having  the  greater  implications 
for  the  public  economy  are  contained  in 
Title  III,  under  the  heading  “Loans  for  the 
Purchase  or  Construction  of  Homes,  Farms, 
and  Business  Property.”  Whereas  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  financial  aid 
in  education  considerably  limit  the  number 
of  veterans  thereby  affected.  Title  III,  on 
the  other  hand,  applies  to  any  person  “Who 
shall  have  served  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  services  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  or  after  September  16,  1940”  for 
ninety  days  or  more.  Which  bids  fair  to 
affect  the  future  of  most  families  in  the 
nation. 

Under  this  section  of  the  act,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  will  guaran¬ 
tee  50  per  cent  of  any  loan  up  to  $4,000  made 
for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  a  home, 
or  the  establishment  of  a  business  in  in¬ 
dustry  or  agriculture.  Accordingly,  the 
total  amount  guaranteed  may  not  exceed 
$2,000.  The  Administrator  will  pay  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  guaranteed  amount  for  the 
first  year.  Loans  guaranteed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  bear  interest  of  not  more  than 
four  per  cent  to  he  paid  in  twenty  years. 

No  security  for  the  guaranty  of  a  loan  is 
required  except  the  right  to  he  subrogated 
to  the  lien  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  is  guaranteed.  It  must  be 
agreed  between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
however,  that  before  beginning  foreclosure 
proceedings  for  default  in  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest  due,  the  Administrator 
shall  be  given  at  least  30  days’  notice  with 
the  option  of  bidding  in  the  property  on 
foreclosure  or  of  refinancing  the  loan  with 
any  other  agency.  The  liability  under  the 
guaranty  will  decrease  or  increase,  pro  rata. 
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with  any  decrease  or  increase  of  the  amount 
of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  obligation. 

Conditions 

Certain  conditions  must  be  met,  of 
course,  in  order  to  qualify  for  the  guaranty. 
The  Administrator  must  be  convinced  that 
the  loan  will  be  used  for  the  purposes  speci¬ 
fied,  that  the  terms  of  payment  bear  a 
proper  relation  to  the  veteran’s  present  and 
anticipated  income  and  expenses,  that  the 
property  be  useful  and  reasonably  neces¬ 
sary,  that  the  price  be  right  as  determined 
by  proper  appraisal.  And  f or  f arms  or  busi¬ 
ness  loans,  that  the  veteran  have  at  least 
the  modicum  of  ability  and  experience 
necessary  for  the  undertaking. 

Applications  for  benefits  under  the  bill 
must  be  made  within  two  years  after  dis¬ 
charge  or  separation,  or  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war  (whichever  is  later),  but  in 
no  event  more  than  five  years  after  the  end 
of  the  war. 

One  veteran  who  approached  me  for  in¬ 
formation  on  the  bill  listened  attentively 
and  without  interruption  while  I  told  him 
what  I  could.  Afterwards,  he  sat  silently 
for  another  minute  and  then  said:  “It 
sounds  pretty  wonderful,  doesn’t  it?  If 
only  everyone  would  do  their  damndest  to 
make  it  work!” 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration,  with  a  full  complement  of 
legal  experts,  is  at  the  massive  task  of  set¬ 
ting  up  methods  for  the  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  It’s  difficult  at  this  time  to 
estimate  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  things 
working.  There  are  still  many  problems 
that  have  to  be  ironed  out,  conflicts  or  am¬ 
biguities  in  its  provisions  which  need  mull¬ 
ing  over.  An  amending  bill  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  clear  up  inconsistencies. 

The  question  of  who  specifically  will 
grant  the  loans  eligible  for  guaranty  re¬ 
mains  at  this  writing  unanswered.  The  act 
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itself  stipulates  that  the  lenders  may  he 
^persons,  firms,  associations,  and  corpora* 
tions  and  .  .  .  governmental  agencies  and 
corporations,  either  State  or  Federal,” 
which  couldn't  he  broader.  Nor  has  the 
procedure  for  the  processing  of  applica¬ 
tions  heeh  finally  determined.  At  present, 
it  is  believed  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  be  entrusted  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  home  loans,  and  that  processing  of 
farm  and  business  property  loans  will  be 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  However,  plans  in  this  regard  have 
changed  almost  daily. 

Problems 

Here's  an  instance  of  an  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency.  Section  505  provides  that  in  any 
case  where  a  principal  loan  is  made,  guaran¬ 
teed  or  insured  by  a  Federal  Agency,  the 
Veteran's  Administrator  may  guarantee  the 
full  amount  of  a  second  loan,  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  $2,000  limitation.  The  rate  of 
interest  here  is  set  at  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  above  that  on  the  principal  loan,  al¬ 
though  the  first  section  of  Title  III  places 
a  top  limit  of  four  per  cent  on  C.  I.  Loans. 
And  the  question  occurs,  moreover,  what 
interpretation  is  to  be  given  the  term  ‘fed¬ 
eral  Agency?” 

These  are  but  some  of  the  problems  that 
are  giving  headaches  to  officials  in  charge 
of  getting  the  C.  I.  program  into  operation. 
Still  another  considerable  task  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  the  government  guarantee 
will  operate.  The  program  is  so  far-reach¬ 
ing,  involving  such  tremendous  implica¬ 
tions  for  society,  that  a  delay  in  the  issuance 
of  regulations,  originally  scheduled  for 
September  1,  was  to  be  expected. 

The  rights  afforded  the  G.  I.  in  Public 
Law  346  meet  the  problem  of  reconversion 
realistically.  How  simple  is  a  bonus  in 
comparison,  but,  also,  how  inadequate! 


The  G.  I.  program,  by  giving  the  veteran 
an  opporttmity  to  prosper,  allows  him  to 
contribute  to  postwar  prosperity.  By  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  novel  benefits,  the  veteran  is  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  firm  root  in  civilian  society 
and  thereby  to  add  strength  to  the  public 
economy.  As  an  example  of  benefits  be¬ 
yond  those  already  cited — the  veteran  who 
takes  advantage  of  a  business  loan  is  fur¬ 
ther  aided  by  a  provision  which  allows  him, 
from  24  weeks  up  to  a  year,  depending  on 
his  length  of  service,  a  maximum  of  $100 
a  month  for  current  living  expenses. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  will  considerably  stimulate 
business  in  general,  and  that  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  all  sorts  of  goods  will  result  from 
a  federally  subsidized  consumer  force.  To 
curb  any  danger  of  inflation,  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  maintain  this  demand 
for  a  time  at  a  pre-determined  level  by  con¬ 
trols  on  price  and  production.  However, 
this  is  for  probings  of  the  economists. 

Real  Estate 

The  G.  I.  Bill  will,  of  course,  have  a  pro¬ 
found  affect  on  real  estate.  Indications  are 
that  it  will  play  the  major  role  in  home 
financing  in  the  immediate  postwar  years. 

The  biggest  buying  force  ever  to  be  laid 
at  the  Realtor's  door,  waiting  for  the  “Go” 
signal  to  begin  purchasing,  is  the  returned 
serviceman  (or,  as  applies  throughout,  the 
servicewoman) .  The  veteran  will  be  there 
with  money  in  his  pocket,  ready  and  anxious 
to  buy  a  business  or  a  home  of  his  own. 

We  can  serve  to  guide  the  veteran  toward 
a  worthwhile  purchase  by  holding  closely 
to  his  interests,  by  making  recommenda¬ 
tions  only  on  the  basis  of  his  needs.  Very 
likely,  one  or  more  agencies  will  be  on  hand 
to  protect  him  from  shortsighted  operators 
who  may  see  a  chance  to  get  rid  of  an  un¬ 
desired  piece  of  property.  We  recognize 
the  value  of  a  combined  guide  and  guard. 


DECEBIBER 


The  G.  /.  Bill 

for  a  few  potential  schemers  make  protec¬ 
tion  necessary,  however  conscientious  may 
he  the  rank  and  file.  But  we,  each  of  us, 
can  positively  aid  the  operation  of  the  bill 
by  enforcing  our  own  honor  system.  Never 
have  we  Realtors  been  placed  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  responsibility.  I  believe  absolutely 
that  we  will  not  fail  that  trust. 

Presently  important  is  a  wide  educational 
campaign  to  acquaint  candidates  for  its 
benefits  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  Al¬ 
though  much  of  the  operational  set-up  has 
still  to  be  worked  out,  the  principles — the 
rights — are  themselves  ascertainable.  What 
good  is  a  helping  hand  if  it  makes  no  con¬ 
tact?  The  veteran  has  to  know  just  what 
help  he  can  expect  to  tide  him  over  the 
bumps  of  reconversion.  He  has  to  under- 
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stand  just  what  possibilities  Hq  open  to 
him,  so  that  he  may  choose  that  which  is 
best  for  him. 

The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  has  joined  with  veterans*  agencies 
in  distributing  copies  of  Public  Law  346  to 
veterans.  The  Board  has  undertaken  a 
campaign  to  instruct  its  members  in  the 
bill's  provisions.  The  boys  are  coming 
home — and  we  have  to  be  ready  to  serve 
them  as  well  as  we're  able.  Old  bromides 
and  pleasant  platitudes  will  not  re-establish 
these  veterans  in  our  midst.  An  attitude  of 
“Let  George  do  it”  or — the  more  modern 
version — “let  Uncle  Sam  do  it,”  will  not  suf¬ 
fice.  Untiring  and  unselfish  individual  ef¬ 
fort  is  needed  for  this  most  important  job. 

It's  up  to  you.  It's  up  to  all  of  us. 


WHAT  DO  WE  DO? 

Soldiers  are  citizens  of  death’s  grey  land. 

Drawing  no  dividend  from  time’s  tomorrows. 

In  the  great  hour  of  destiny  they  stand. 

Each  with  his  feuds,  and  jealousies,  and  sorrows. 
Soldiers  are  sworn  to  action;  they  must  win. 

Some  flaming,  fatal  climax  with  their  lives. 

Soldiers  are  dreamers;  when  the  guns  begin 
They  think  of  firelit  homes,  clean  beds,  and  wives. 

— Siegfried  Sassoon,  Dreamers 
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No  Vacancy? 

Vacancy  Complacency  and  the  Future 

By  A.  F.  Kemst  C.P.M. 

Are  building  managers  and  owners  inclined  to  be  a  bit  smug  over  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  vacancies?  Sometimes  their  telephone  voice  indicates 
just  that.  But  Mr.  Kerns  sounds  a  note  of  warning  in  this  article  in  which 
he  outlines  the  possible  state  of  affairs  following  a  return  to  so-called 
normalcy.  There  are  some  things  which  can  be  done  right  now  to  avert 
future  grief  and  it  is  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  done. 


Our  NATION’S  leaders  are  constantly 
warning  the  people  against  complacency 
toward  the  war  effort.  We  must  all  realize 
that  there  should  be  no  let-up  in  our  efforts 
until  a  final  and  complete  victory  and  peace 
has  been  won  for  the  United  Nations.  But, 
as  a  result  of  this  complete  effort,  practi¬ 
cally  every  property  manager  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  operating  under  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions,  which  are  utterly  false  from  the  long 
range  view  point  of  rental  property.  This 
is  an  attempt  to  forewarn  the  owners  and 
managers  of  investment  properties  of  the 
danger  of  this  sense  of  complacency  toward 
vacancy  in  apartment  buildings. 

While  the  country  will  probably  not 
return  to  the  laisse  faire  conditions  of  the 
Twenties,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  continue 
on  the  present  basis  after  this  emergency. 
Winning  the  war  must  be  paramount  with 
everyone  and  that  this  must  be  done  as 
speedily  as  possible  cannot  be  denied.  The 
intelligent  citizen,  though,  is  tired  of  being 
in  a  constant  state  of  emergency  and  equally 
tired  of  passing  from  one  crisis  to  another. 

Much  has  been  written  and  predicted  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  federal  government’s 
future  participation  in  the  field  of  what 
was  once  recognized  as  private  enterprise. 
There  are  several  illuminating  chapters  in 
Frank  G.  Link’s  book.  The  Rediscovery  of 
Man,  on  the  psychological  effects  on  the 
individual  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  of  the 
government’s  providing  “the  abundant 


life”  for  its  citizens.  The  trend  of  the  past 
decade  appears  to  be  that  the  citizen  earns 
his  bread  by  his  mark  on  the  ballot  and  not 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  No  matter  what 
our  political  beliefs  may  be,  we  must  be 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
will  continue  to  play  an  important  role  in 
our  daily  lives  after  this  war. 

The  abnormal  conditions  under  which  we 
are  now  operating  are  fixed  rents  and  fixed 
tenancy,  coupled  with  unfixed  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  We  have  100  per 
cent  occupancy  but  it  is  not  the  result  of 
our  efforts,  nor  is  it  entirely  the  free  choice 
of  the  tenants.  While  a  great  majority  of 
our  present  tenants  were  seeking  security, 
safety,  comfort,  convenience,  peace,  and 
the  highest  standard  of  living,  they  were 
willing  to  sacrifice  any  or  all  of  these 
cardinal  points  in  order  to  secure  shelter 
and  keep  their  families  together.  There 
are  numerous  cases  where  members  of  the 
armed  forces  are  living  in  $30  to  $40  flats 
while  their  $10-  to  $20-thousand  home  in 
another  city  is  occupied  by  a  family  whose 
earning  power  in  peacetimes  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  meet  this  standard  of  living. 

Trends  To  Note 

All  indications  are  that  the  O.P.A.  and 
rent  control  will  be  with  us  for  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  war.  Government  financed 
housing  projects,  bearing  •  an  infinitely 
small  portion  of  the  tax  load,  are  definitely 
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with  us  to  stay.  Whether  they  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  after  the  war  is  dependent  upon  the 
ability  of  private  capital  to  provide  low 
cost  housing.  The  methods  of  the  political 
party  in  power  to  create  employment  for 
the  millions  now  engaged  in  war  work  and 
in  active  military  duty  on  the  lighting 
fronts  will  also  be  a  factor. 

Existing  government  housing  will  be  a 
very  real  obstacle  to  the  property  manager 
in  securing  the  proper  tenancy  and  rentals 
for  the  apartments  under  his  management. 
More  important  than  that,  however,  will 
be  the  elTects  of  postwar  home  building  and 
financing.  The  present  methods  of  mass 
production  in  home  construction  result  in 
lower  prices,  thus  placing  home  ownership 
within  reach  of  every  full  time  employed 
person.  This,  coupled  with  small  down 
payments  and  long  amortization  periods 
will  be  more  economical  than  apartment 
rentals  and  will  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  manager  to  secure  profitable  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  his  buildings. 

As  a  third  measure,  we  should  begin  to 
lay  definite  plans  for  the  modernization 
and  rehabilitation  of  each  building. 
These  plans  can  best  be  formulated  by 
combining  the  recorded  wants  of  future 
home  owners  and  the  proposed  plans  of  the 
building  industry  to  meet  these  wants. 
Good  ideas  may  be  secured  from  inspec¬ 
tions  of  modern  homes  constructed  during 
the  past  five  years.  While  this  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  going  backward  for  an  advanced 
idea,  it  will  still  bring  a  great  degree  of 
modernization  to  those  buildings  con¬ 
structed  in  the  Twenties.  Wartime  housing 
will  not  have  much  to  offer  toward  plans 
for  gracious  living,  but  many  excellent 
ideas  on  conserving  of  space  and  materials 
should  be  gained  from  inspections  of  these 
properties. 

Open  a  file  on  each  property  that  will  be 
in  need  of  rehabilitation  where  applicable 
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ideas  to  the  individual  property  may  be  as¬ 
sembled.  Existing  floor  plans  can  be 
studied  and  improved  upon  as  we  learn 
more  of  how  each  property  may  be  re¬ 
habilitated  to  its  best  use.  All  competent 
literature  on  modernization  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  should  be  included  in  these  files. 

Finally,  while  working  on  these  plans  to 
prevent  the  deterioration  of  apartment  in¬ 
come,  we  must  not  forget  those  who  pro¬ 
vide  this  income.  Some  people  are  inclined 
to  foolishly  think  that  the  landlord  is  now 
in  the  driver’s  seat  after  being  pushed 
around  by  the  tenant  during  the  last  de¬ 
pression  and  that  anything  goes.  Regard¬ 
less  of  the  times  and  conditions,  we  should 
never  neglect  our  program  of  building  ten¬ 
ant  good  will.  Granting  that  there  will 
always  be  unreasonable  tenants,  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  expect  this  and  take  it 
in  his  stride.  We  have  dedicated  our  lives 
to  providing  a  service  to  landlord  and  ten¬ 
ant  and  we  should  make  and  maintain 
friendships  while  performing  that  service, 
no  matter  how  difficult  it  may  be  at  times. 

A  constant  check  should  be  made  on  the 
office  employees  and  building  personnel. 
While  the  property  manager  is  fully  aware 
of  the  value  of  tenant  good  will,  employees 
often  overlook  the  long  range  benefits  of 
this  good  will.  E.  E.  Burkhard,  C.P.M.  of 
Wichita,  Kansas  has  an  excellent  article  on 
the  mechanics  of  building  good  will  in  the 
Journal  of  Property  Management.^ 

The  “alert”  has  been  sounded.  We 
should  plan  our  defense  now  to  prevent  a 
greater  destruction  of  our  apartments  than 
would  be  possible  through  a  mass  bombing 
attack.  There  is  no  insurance  on  the  market 
that  will  rebuild  the  wreck  of  obsolescence. 

Practically  all  cities  have  an  increased 
population  today,  caused  by  the  require- 


^  Public  Relations  by  EL  E.  Burkhard,  The  Journal 
of  Property  Management  June,  1944,  pp.  283*288. 
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ments  of  war  industries.  It  is  the  hope  of 
most  cities  to  retain  their  present  popula¬ 
tion,  hut  this  seems  impossible  when  all  the 
facts  are  taken  into  consideration.  The 
time  needed  by  many  industries  to  convert 
to  peacetime  production,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  unemployment,  will  force  many  people 
to  return  to  their  homes  in  smaller  towns 
and  urban  areas.  As  production  returns  to 
a  peace  norm,  the  congested  housing  con¬ 
ditions  will  be  relieved  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  again  be  a  factor 
in  the  occupancy  of  apartments.  Rent 
control  will  eventually  be  eliminated  and 
the  tenant  and  landlord  will  be  able  to 
bargain  for  space. 

Future  of  Apartments 

The  writer  believes  that  the  competition 
afforded  by  postwar  homes  will  be  the 
greatest  influence  in  reducing  and  holding 
down  the  occupancy  of  apartment  build¬ 
ings.  Postwar  homes  will  greatly  accelerate 
obsolescence  in  apartments.  This  obsoles¬ 
cence  will  not  only  shorten  the  useful  life 
of  properties  through  extensive  vacancy, 
but  wiU  also  force  rent  schedules  down 
along  with  the  owner's  net  income,  thus 
making  it  difficult  for  him  to  make  the 
improvements  to  overcome  the  very  thing 
that  is  depriving  him  of  his  income.  The 
postwar  homes  will  conform,  functionaUy, 
to  the  type  of  the  potential  American  family 
life  as  well  as. neighborhood  requirements 
and  proper  land  use.  There  will  be  gadgets 
of  every  type,  new  and  improved  kitchen 
equipment,  automatic  heating,  air  condi¬ 
tioning,  and  every  device  and  innovation 
the  building  trades  can  offer  to  make  home 
living  effortless  and  luxurious,  even  in  the 
$3,500  home.  The  owner  will  press  a 
button  for  heat,  air  conditioning,  dish 
washing,  and  garbage  disposal.  There  are 
plans  for  a  special  light  or  gas  which  will 
completely  destroy  aU  bacteria  and  insects 


within  a  few  seconds'  time.  If  a  power  lawn 
mower  is  not  placed  on  the  market  within 
the  reach  of  every  home  owner,  the  men 
of  tomorrow  will  breed  a  grass  which  will 
grow  to  a  predetermined  height  and  remain 
that  way  year  round.  All  the  conveniences 
that  apartment  living  has  offered  over 
individual  home  life  in  the  past  will  be 
practically  wiped  out  by  the  postwar 
homes.  This,  of  course,  will  not  come  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  war  but  the  building 
trades  are  working  and  planning  to  bring 
this  about.  The  public  will  be  in  a  position 
to  buy  more  than  ever  before.  The  war 
bonds  of  today  will  be  the  down  payments 
of  tomorrow  and  with  monthly  notes  less 
than  rent  there  will  be  little  incentive  for 
people  to  live  in  apartments. 

Place  of  the  C.P.M. 

We  are  not  pessimistic,  but  these  things 
must  be  taken  in  account  to  stir  us  into 
progressive  action.  The  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager  is  always  looking  to  the 
future  while  carrying  out  the  plans  of  to¬ 
day.  Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  the 
protection  of  the  buildings  under  our 
management.  The  fact  that  we  have  100 
per  cent  occupancy  today  should  not  lull 
us  into  a  false  sense  of  security.  This  con¬ 
dition  will  not  last.  Buildings  and  man¬ 
agers  who  are  not  prepared  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  new  homes  will  find  them¬ 
selves  back  in  the  pitiful  stage  of  1933-34 
when  revenue  was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
operating  expenses  and  foreclosures  sky¬ 
rocketed.  The  country  was  overbuilt  in 
the  late  Twenties  with  apartments  and  if 
all  the  present  plans  are  carried  out  it  will 
be  overbuilt  in  the  late  Forties  with  bunga¬ 
lows  and  duplexes. 

As  said  before,  it  is  the  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Manager's  job  to  begin  planning  to 
protect  the  existing  apartments  from  a 
shortened  useful  life  at  reduced  revenue. 
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There  are  four  things  that  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  preliminary  plans  to  prevent 
building  and  financial  deterioration.  We 
should  keep  in  mind,  though,  that  the 
services  of  an  architect  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  the  final  decision  is  made  for 
extensive  rehabilitation. 

Four  Steps 

The  first  step  is  to  apprise  the  owners  of 
the  approaching  trend  away  from  apart¬ 
ment  occupancy.  They,  far  more  than 
property  managers,  are  suffering  at  present 
from  a  “no  vacancy”  complacency.  Per¬ 
sonal  conferences  should  be  held  whenever 
possible.  Take  the  owner  out  to  his  build¬ 
ing — let  him  see  the  degree  of  existing 
obsolescence — show  him  a  few  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  homes  by  way  of  comparison.  The 
manager  should  make  a  collection  of  the 
articles  and  illustrations  of  the  building 
trade’s  future  plans,  which  can  be  exhibited 
to  the  owner.  If  personal  conferences  can¬ 
not  be  held,  periodical  letters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  should  be  written.  A  recent  article  in 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  telling  of 
definite  plans  for  11,000  postwar  homes  in 
Memphis  proves  a  fine  method  of  pointing 
out  the  competition  apartments  will  have 
after  the  war.  Memphis  today  has  approxi¬ 
mately  92,000  dwelling  units  which  should 
accommodate  322,000  people.  Our  prewar 
population  was  290,000  and  today  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  373,000.  Inasmuch  as  150,000 
people  are  directly  engaged  or  dependent 
on  war  work,  it  is  difficult  to  assume  that 
we  will  make  complete  or  near  complete 
usage  after  the  war  of  dwelling  units  to  ac¬ 
commodate  365,000  people,  which  accom¬ 
modations  we  will  have  when  the  11,000 
homes  have  been  constructed.  If  the  usual 
trend  is  followed,  a  shrinkage  in  population 
after  war  plants  are  shut  down  and  the 
large  number  of  military  personnel  are  no 
longer  stationed  here,  it  is  safe  to  assume 


an  overly  large  vacancy  percentage  for  this 
city.  This  vacancy,  when  it  arises,  will 
strike  at  the  most  obsolescent  buildings 
which  will  be  the  apartment  buildings  as 
compared  with  modem  homes. 

As  a  second  step,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  forestall  “deferred  maintenance.” 
This  is  one  of  the  evils  brought  about  by 
low  rent  ceilings  and  unlimited  repair  costs. 
According  to  the  chart  prepared  by  H.  P. 
Holmes,  C.P.M.  of  Detroit,  the  principal 
objective  of  the  property  manager  is  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  net  return 
through  the  remaining  useful  life  of  the 
property.  Owners  are  inclined,  under 
present  apartment  house  income  to  put  off 
until  tomorrow,  the  exterior  and  especially 
interior  maintenance  that  should  be  done 
today.  The  fact  that  the  rent  control  act 
is  one  sided  (it  froze  rents  but  did  not 
freeze  operating  and  maintenance  costs), 
causes  even  the  property  manager  to 
hesitate  in  carrying  on  with  normal  main¬ 
tenance.  Our  maintenance  program  of 
1939  will  cost  at  least  35  per  cent  more  to¬ 
day.  This  reduces  the  net  income  at  a 
time  when  the  property  owner  feels  that 
he  needs  it  more  than  ever  before  to  meet 
the  high  cost  of  living.  In  attempting  to 
prevent  deferred  maintenance  from  damag¬ 
ing  our  buildings,  we  must  have  a  definite 
program  of  rehabilitation  in  mind  at  all 
times.  It  would  be  unwise  for  a  manager 
to  make  replacements  with  existing  war¬ 
time  substitutes  just  to  avoid  practicing 
deferred  maintenance.  There  is  little  ad¬ 
vantage  in  installing  duration  type  of  equip¬ 
ment  wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  to  existing  equipment,  even  if  the 
repairs  occur  more  frequently.  The  cost 
of  the  repairs  should  be  weighed  against 
replacements  costs,  keeping  in  mind  the 
short  useful  life  that  duration  type  replace¬ 
ments  will  have.  We  should  strain  our 
ingenuity  to  repair  and  keep  maintained 
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the  equipment,  whose  wartime  substitute 
will  be  obsolete  the  minute  industry  has 
converted  back  to  peacetime  production. 
Generally  speaking,  if  equipment  begins  to 
go  bad,  it  will  not  be  long  before  all  equip¬ 
ment  of  that  type  will  need  replacing  and 
when  we  replace  that  equipment  we  want 
to  install  the  most  modem,  practical,  and 
economical  equipment  available. 

We  shouldnH  hold  back  completely  on 
interior  work  for  our  tenants.  With  the 
tenant,  this  creates  ill  will  and  a  burning 
desire  to  get  out  of  “that  dirty  apartment” 
at  the  first  opportunity.  In  addition  to  this 
ill  will,  we  will  be  creating  future  troubles 
for  ourselves.  The  tenant  has  little  chance 
to  secure  competent  workmen,  but  he  does 
have  extra  money  in  his  pocket  and  is  an 
easy  victim  for  national  advertising,  which 
would  make  an  interior  decorator  overnight 
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out  of  a  shipfitter,  riveter,  or  white  collar 
worker.  Lease  clauses  prevent  tenants  from 
making  any  decorations  or  alterations 
within  their  apartments.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  is  being  done,  by  the  ever  increasing 
advertising  of  the  pastel  colored  muds 
which  will  cover  wallpaper  in  one  coat. 
We  should  spend  at  least  half  of  what  our 
decorating  program  called  for  from  1939  to 
1941.  We  will  not  get  as  much  work  for 
the  money  nor  the  quality,  but  we  will 
build  considerable  tenant  good  will.  We 
should  keep  our  entrance  halls  and  public 
spaces  in  as  perfect  condition  as  possible 
without  appearing  too  lavish  in  our  expend¬ 
itures.  A  greater  emphasis  on  the  cleaning 
program  will  aid  us  in  keeping  down  this 
expense  while  upholding  our  “first  impres¬ 
sion”  front. 


TO  JUDGE  RIGHTLY 

Complacency  is  a  coin  by  the  aid  of  which  all  the  world  can, 
for  want  of  essential  means,  pay  its  club  bill  in  society.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  that  it  may  lose  nothing  of  its  merits,  to 
associate  judgment  and  prudence  with  it. 

— Voltaire 


Abeunt  Studio  in  Mores 


ECONOMIES  aUSED  BY  WAR 

By  Claude  0.  Darby^  C.P.M. 

To  coin  0  phrase _ "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  and  Mr.  Darby 

sets  forth,  not  a  world  wide  economy,  not  even  new  plans  for  the  several 
states.  He  is  talking  about  his  own  office — economy  which  affects  him 
directly.  It  has  changed  his  entire  mode  of  operation  and  he  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue,  insofar  as  practicable,  after  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies.  .  . 


^XhE  war  has  caused  us  to  do  many  things 
that  have  saved  us  money  in  our  Property 
Management  Department  and,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  these  changes  will  be  more  or  less 
permanent.  During  fifteen  years  of  prop¬ 
erty  management  business,  we  have  kept  a 
full-time  collector  on  the  payroll,  paying 
him  $35  per  week  and  furnishing  his  gaso¬ 
line  and  oil.  We  thought  it  was  necessary 
to  call  on  all  our  delinquents  for  collections, 
and  to  collect  store  rents  at  the  store  itself. 

We  have  a  visible  index  system  for  our 
rents  and  contract  payments  and  we  check 
our  rent  and  contract  accounts  about  three 
times  each  week,  making  up  a  list  of  calls  for 
our  collector.  Each  time  we  lined  up  his 
calls,  he  would  have  about  thirty  to  make; 
the  next  day  he  would  follow  up  those  who 
had  not  been  at  home  on  his  first  call.  Some 
of  these  calls  were  delinquent  and  some  just 
regular  calls.  People  got  in  the  habit  of 
expecting  us  and  our  number  of  necessary 
calls  kept  increasing  instead  of  decreasing. 
These  people  would  not  come  in  to  the  of¬ 
fice  even  though  they  were  downtown,  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  our  collector  would  be 
around  sooner  or  later. 

Collecting 

Soon  after  the  war  started,  our  collector 
went  into  the  Army  and  a  suitable  person 
to  replace  him  was  not  readily  available  be¬ 
cause  of  the  man-power  shortage.  We  de¬ 
cided  to  try  to  make  our  collections  by  mail. 


This  proved  difficult  at  first,  especially 
among  our  store  clients,  for  we  had  a  fif¬ 
teen  year  pattern  of  past  experience  to 
change.  Within  sixty  days’  time,  however, 
we  had  our  tenants  and  contract  purchasers 
sold  on  the  idea  of  coming  to  our  office  to 
pay  their  rent  hill.  We  had  some  short 
notices  printed  to  mail  out  and  they  really 
brought  results.  As  we  would  check  our 
rents  in  the  usual  manner  and  a  list  was 
made,  we  had  one  type  of  notice  to  send  to 
our  renters  and  a  similar  notice  for  contract 
purchasers.  Our  rent  notice  reads: 


NOTICE 

According  to  our  records  your  rent 
payment  is  past  due.  Please  pay 
this  at  once.  As  we  have  no  col¬ 
lector,  this  payment  will  have  to  he 
made  at  our  office.  If  you  have 
paid  us  within  the  last  two  days, 
kindly  disregard  this  notice. 

DARBY  &  SON 

Phone  24197 

202  Smith  Bldg. — Flint,  Michigan 
PAST  DUE  PAYMENTS  MUST  BE  RE¬ 
PORTED  TO  THE  CREDIT  BUREAU 


We  added  the  clause  concerning  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  payment  in  the  last  two  days  be¬ 
cause  if  we  had  already  mailed  their  notice 
and  they  were  in  that  day  or  the  next  day, 
we  did  not  want  them  to  take  offense  at  the 
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notice.  As  a  rule,  our  local  mail  takes  an 
extra  day  to  reach  the  home  or  the  store  to 
which  it  is  sent.  Many  people  are  afraid  of 
losing  their  standing  with  the  Credit 
Bureau  and  the  clause  concerning  past  due 
payments  does  help  to  get  the  delinquent 
people  in  more  quickly  than  the  notice 
would  without  that  clause.  We  send  a  simi¬ 
lar  notice  to  contract  purchasers  who  are 
delinquent,  the  only  difference  being  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  “your  contract  payment”  instead 
of  “your  rent  payment”. 

If  the  renters  have  not  paid  within  five 
days  after  this  first  notice,  we  send  out  a 
seven-day  notice  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
also  hy  mail.  It  may  not  he  entirely  legal 
to  send  non-payment  of  rent  notices  hy  mail, 
but  in  the  two  years  that  we  have  been 
handling  our  accounts  this  way,  we  have 
never  had  a  case  contested.  After  the  seven- 
day  notice,  of  course,  a  Deputy  Sheriff  has  to 
serve  the  next  notice  of  a  hearing  at  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  Commissioner’s  Office,  so  our 
work,  as  far  as  notices  go,  has  all  been  done 
in  the  office. 

As  soon  as  we  have  mailed  the  first  notice, 
we  tag  their  ledger  card  showing  that  a  no¬ 
tice  has  been  served  and  on  what  date.  We 
keep  track  of  the  number  of  times  that  we 
have  to  send  out  these  notices  to  the  various 
tenants  and  those  that  have  been  slow  in 
coming  in  are  checked  even  more  closely 
from  month  to  month.  If  there  was  a 
question  of  going  ahead  with  a  certain 
case  and  they  had  been  delinquent  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  in  the  past,  their  past  record 
would  force  us  to  go  ahead  with  our  notices 
much  sooner  than  if  they  had  been 
prompt  in  the  past.  On  our  contract  pay¬ 
ments,  we  serve  the  first  notice  and  then 
wait  thirty  days  before  we  send  our  notice 
of  intention  to  foreclose.  After  the  notice 
of  intention  to  foreclose,  we  wait  another 
ten  days  before  actually  sending  a  fore¬ 
closure  notice. 
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Checking  Maintenance 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  our  collector  to 
check  up  on  maintenance  and  repair  jobs. 
However,  the  kind  of  man  that  you  can  hire 
at  $35  per  week  as  a  collector  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  too  efficient  in  checking  repair  jobs  or 
lining  up  work  to  be  done.  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  man  of  that  type  to  be  able  to  see  the 
things  that  should  be  done  in  a  property. 
He  goes  there  with  one  thought  in  mind  and 
that  is  to  get  the  money  and  get  away.  He 
has  twenty-five  or  thirty  calls  to  make,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  get  them  done  and  finish 
what  he  thinks  is  his  only  job.  If  anything 
came  up  in  the  line  of  repairs  or  trouble  in 
some  building,  it  was  always  necessary  for 
one  of  us  from  the  office  to  go  out  and  check 
on  it  anyway.  We  do  not  plan  to  hire  a  col¬ 
lector,  hereafter.  Of  course,  when  the  next 
depression  comes  and  we  have  several  hun¬ 
dred  vacant  houses  in  our  city,  with  consid¬ 
erable  competition  between  home  owners  to 
rent  their  property,  we  will  have  to  tone 
down  our  requirements  and  appeal  to  the 
tenants’  value  of  fair  play  to  get  them  to 
come  in  to  the  office  and  pay  their  rent. 
When  they  can  move  across  the  street  into 
someone  else’s  house,  you  can’t  get  too  tough 
with  them.  With  a  reasonable  amount  of 
good  judgment  we  hope  to  continue  to  have 
all  payments  made  in  our  office. 

Registering  Deeds 

In  our  Sales  Department  and  in  cases 
where  we  sell  land  contracts  to  our  clients, 
we  look  after  the  recording  of  their  deeds 
for  them.  In  Michigan  it  is  necessary  that 
all  Warranty  'Deeds  be  certified  by  both 
City  and  County  Treasurers  as  to  taxes.  No 
deed  can  be  recorded  in  Michigan  if  there 
are  delinquent  taxes  on  the  property.  This 
necessitated  a  call  at  the  City  Hall  and  then 
at  the  Court  House  for  certification  and  re¬ 
cording.  Due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to 
check  taxes  for  ten  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
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the  deed,  at  least  fifteen  minutes  was  spent 
at  each  tax  office. 

Then  it  was  necessary  to  take  the  deed  to 
the  Register  of  Deeds  Office  to  he  recorded. 
Because  we  had  plenty  of  help,  we  would 
have  someone  in  the  office  take  these  deeds 
and  see  that  they  were  properly  recorded. 
At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  shortage 
of  man-power,  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
fact  that  our  abstract  companies  will  do  this 
work  for  us  at  no  extra  cost,  in  order  to  get 
the  abstract  business.  They  have  to  send 
someone  to  the  Court  House  every  day  in 
order  to  keep  their  records  posted  to  date, 
and  it  is  very  little  extra  work  for  them  to 
take  a  few  deeds  along  with  them  to  be  re¬ 
corded.  By  doing  this  they  ean,  at  the  same 
time,  get  the  liber  and  page  in  which  these 
deeds  are  to  be  recorded  and  this  helps 
them  in  completing  our  abstracts.  There  is 
just  enough  competition  between  the  ab¬ 
stract  companies  so  that  they  do  this  for  us 
free  of  charge.  However,  their  fees  in  this 
city  are  such  that  they  can  afford  to  do  this 
extra  work  in  order  to  get  more  business. 
We  have  recorded  our  last  deed  on  our  own 
time.  If  we  hadn't  been  looking  for  ways 
to  save  time  and  man-power,  we  would  per¬ 
haps  still  be  recording  our  own  deeds. 

Repair  Work 

We  have  received  many  new  property 
management  accounts  because  we  are  able 
to  get  repair  work  done.  Before  the  war, 
we  had  two  carpenters  and  four  painters 
working  for  us;  we  also  had  two  plumbing 
firms,  an  electrical  firm,  and  a  furnace  and 
boiler  repair  firm  available  at  any  time. 
We  were  always  very  prompt  in  paying  our 
bills  and  built  up  good  will  with  our  help. 
As  a  result,  they  have  stuck  with  us  so  that 
we  are  able  to  get  things  done  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  would  not  be  able  to  have  done  dur* 
ing  the  present  emergency.  A  private 
owner  is  unable  to  obtain  workers  in  the 


various  trades  to  take  care  of  his  needs  in 
any  reasonable  length  of  time,  because  of 
his  small  volume  of  business.  Because  of 
our  available  men  for  carpenter  work, 
painting  and  plumbing,  we  are  still  able  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  our  clients  in  a 
reasonable  time. 

In  the  electrical  and  plumbing  business 
there  are  so  many  demands  on  their  time 
that  they  can  only  take  care  of  a  portion  of 
the  business  that  eomes  in.  They  take  care 
of  our  requests  as  they  come  in  because  they 
know  they  are  going  to  get  paid  at  once. 
They  also  do  it  in  appreciation  of  our  past 
business  with  them  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
future,  in  the  postwar  period.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  every  request, 
but  we  do  take  care  of  the  majority  of 
things  that  should  be  done,  if  the  need  is 
urgent.  The  individual  owners  become  so 
disgusted  trying  to  get  things  done  that  they 
go  to  property  managers,  and  when  they 
find  that  we,  as  property  managers,  can 
take  care  of  their  needs,  they  are  only  too 
glad  to  turn  the  property  over  to  us.  From 
our  experience,  we  find  that  once  an  ac¬ 
count  is  turned  over  to  us,  it  remains  with 
us  until  the  property  is  sold.  Should  our 
client  die  and  an  administrator  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  property  we  prob¬ 
ably  lose  the  account. 

Tenant  Maintenance 

Another  effect  of  the  war  is  that  our  ten¬ 
ants  have  become  accustomed  to  helping  us 
keep  up  the  property.  In  the  past  we  have 
always  been  able  to  take  care  of  all  types 
of  repairs  and  w^e  would  always  get  the 
men  to  do  the  repair  jobs  when  we  wanted 
them  done.  Now,  with  our  rents  frozen,  we 
have  been  able  to  get  the  tenants  to  do  some 
of  the  small  repair  jobs  around  the  home 
because  they  realize  that  they  are  getting 
reasonable  rent  and  hesitate  to  ask  for 
things  to  be  done  except  for  us  to  furnish 
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the  material.  This  trend  of  our  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  tenants  and  with  their  co¬ 
operation,  will  continue  for  many  years 
after  the  war,  because  it  has  now  become  a 
custom.  They  used  to  call  us  for  the  least 
little  thing  that  might  go  wrong,  and  in  try¬ 
ing  to  give  them  service,  we  would  take  care 
of  their  many  needs.  Now  they  only  call  us 
for  the  emergencies  that  arise  which  they 
cannot  take  care  of  themselves.  This  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  will 
have  become  more  or  less  of  a  habit,  and 
will  result  in  a  financial  saving  both  for  our 
clients  and  our  firm  in  the  future. 

Local  Rent  Control 

When  rents  were  being  frozen  all  over  the 
country  by  O.P.A.,  we  did  not  think  that 
rent  control  was  necessary  in  this  city.  AD 
of  our  people  were  employed,  and  we  were 
not  having  a  large  influx  of  workers.  Our 
homes  were  in  use,  but  our  rental  situation 
was  not  too  critical.  Pressure  was  brought 
on  O.P.A.  by  our  City  Officials  and  our  Real 
Estate  Board,  and  we  were  allowed  to  set  up 
our  own  rent  control.  I  believe  we  are  the 
only  industrial  city  in  the  country  that  has 
local  rent  control.  The  set-up  here  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  national  set-up,  except  that  we  do 
not  have  to  record  our  tenants.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  except  to  leave  our  rentals  as 
they  were  on  March  1st,  1942.  Our  rent  con¬ 
trol  is  handled  by  our  City  Attorney 
through  our  municipal  court.  If  a  landlord 
tries  to  raise  the  rent  or  does  raise  it  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  court,  the  penalties 
are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  national  set¬ 
up.  If  a  landlord  feels  that  his  rent  account 
is  out  of  line,  he  may  appeal  to  the  munici¬ 
pal  court  for  a  hearing.  The  tenant  is  noti¬ 
fied  to  appear  in  court  for  a  hearing.  The 
Real  Estate  Board  offers  its  services  free  of 
charge  and  one  of  our  members  is  asked  to 
make  an  appraisal  of  the  rental  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  question.  He  appears  in  court  and 


testifies  as  to  what  the  proper  rent  for  that 
property  should  he.  The  judge  then  de¬ 
cides  if  the  apartment  or  house  was  renting 
as  of  March  1st,  1942,  at  the  rental  for  simi¬ 
lar  properties. 

There  have  been,  in  the  two  years  that 
this  local  rent  control  has  operated,  about 
two  hundred  applications  for  rent  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  is  estimated  that  there  have  been 
only  about  thirty  changes  in  the  rates  of 
rent  charged.  This  system  has  worked,  and 
we  think  we  have  saved  the  taxpayers  about 
$50,000  a  year  in  the  operation  of  local  rent 
control. 

Other  cities  could  have  had  our  set-up  if 
they  had  brought  the  proper  pressure  to 
have  their  own  local  rent  control.  Many 
cities  could  still  obtain  local  control  if  they 
were  to  seek  it  in  the  proper  manner.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  our  system  has  worked 
as  well  as  if  it  had  been  nationally  con¬ 
trolled,  and  we  have  saved  ourselves  many 
hours  of  time  by  not  having  all  the  forms  to 
fiU  out.  Another  feature  of  our  local  con¬ 
trol  is  that  when  we  have  effected  a  sale  of 
a  property,  we  have  been  able  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  in  thirty  days  after  the  sale  was  made. 
This  has  helped  us  to  make  many  more 
sales,  beeause  of  our  being  able  to  give  pos¬ 
session  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
This  has  caused  no  hardship  on  the  tenants 
and  no  cases  are  known  where  there  has 
been  too  much  trouble  getting  possession. 
Of  course,  our  Circuit  Court  Commissioners, 
if  the  tenants  have  not  found  a  place  to 
move  within  the  thirty  days,  have  been  quite 
reluctant  to  order  a  writ  too  soon  after  the 
thirty  days’  time  was  up.  However,  those 
cases  have  been  so  few  that  they  have  not 
hurt  our  sales  to  any  great  extent. 

Small  Economies 

Due  to  the  scarcity  of  material  that  we 
use  in  our  offices,  such  as  paper  clips,  rub¬ 
ber  bands,  etc.,  our  employees  have  become. 
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by  necessity,  conscious  of  these  items  and 
have  conserved  them  at  every  opportunity. 
This  economy  will  stay  with  us  for  some 
time  after  the  war  is  over,  thereby  saving 
to  some  extent  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

Another  item  that  saves  money  for  us  and 
will  in  the  future,  because  time  is  money,  is 
the  use  of  the  telephone.  We  have  used  the 
telephone  more  and  more  in  order  to  save 
our  gasoline,  and  we  are  doing  many  things 


by  phone  that  we  formerly  thought  had  to 
be  done  by  personal  contact.  Because  of 
the  shortage  of  gasoline,  we  have  cut  down 
on  our  trips  and  have  taken  time  to  list  our 
calls  so  that  they  are  in  order,  saving  both 
time  and  money. 

All  in  all,  1  think  that  necessity  has  be¬ 
come  a  good  teacher  and  the  war  has  forced 
certain  economies  on  us  that  will  benefit  us 
as  long  as  we  are  in  business. 


NO  INFLATION 


Let  honesty  and  industry  be  thy  constant  companions  and  spend 
one  penny  less  than  thy  clear  gains ;  then  shall  thy  pockets  begin 
to  thrive;  creditors  will  not  insult,  nor  want  oppress,  nor  hunger 
bite,  nor  nakedness  freeze  thee. 

— Franklin 
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PLASTICS  ARE  HERE 

By  E.  F.  Lougee 

The  end-all,  be-all,  cure-all  seems  to  be  plastics.  This  may  be  true,  and 
most  of  it  will  be  for  the  better,  we  can  be  sure.  There  should  be  a  place 
in  our  lives  and  homes  for  smooth,  cold,  glittering  composition  material. 

There  will  always  be  room  for  dark  carved  wood,  the  patina  of  old  bronze, 
and  lines  that  only  draped  satin  fabric  can  give,  too.  Meantime,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  plastics,  and  be  ready  for  them  when  they  make  their  bow 
in  the  time  just  ahead. 


^il(!oU  have  probably  read  how  everything 
is  going  to  be  made  of  plastics  after  the  war; 
how  molded  plastics  houses  will  be  sold  in 
department  stores;  and  how  cheap  they 
will  be,  but  do  not  start  worrying  about  it 
now.  It  will  be  some  time  before  methyl 
methacrylate  houses  will  be  for  rent  on 
Phenolic  Street,  but  if  you  are  planning  any 
alterations  or  repairs  (and  who  isn’t?),  it 
might  not  do  any  harm  to  look  around  and 
see  where  plastics  stand  in  the  building 
field. 

Plastics,  which  basically  are  chemical 
compounds,  have  a  brand-new  set  of  physi¬ 
cal  properties  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in 
other  materials,  and  they  have  the  ability 
to  impart  some  of  these  properties  to  other 
materials  when  combined  with  them.  Take 
plywood  for  instance.  The  new  plywoods, 
bonded  with  phenolic  resins,  do  not  soak 
moisture  like  plywoods  used  to.  They  can 
be  used  for  exterior  work  and  will  stand 
up  under  almost  any  conditions.  They  are 
too  tough  for  termites  to  chew  and  the  faint 
lingering  odor  of  phenol  keeps  squirrels 
away.  Plastics  plywood  will  take  any 
finish  you  care  to  apply,  and,  because  new 
methods  have  been  discovered  for  forming 
large  sheets  without  heavy  pressures,  it  is 
possible  to  specify  plywood  panels  with 
almost  any  desired  curves  or  shapes. 

*  Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  The  Savings 

and  Loan  Journal,  September,  1944. 


War  Uses 

Uncle  Sam  found  this  out  when  he 
needed  PT  boats,  landing  barges,  invasion 
boats,  and  gliders  in  a  hurry.  He  needed 
thousands  of  them  and  there  was  not  time 
to  build  them  in  conventional  ways.  There 
was  not  enough  metal  for  boats  and  aircraft, 
too,  so  plywood  took  over  these  jobs  and  its 
service  record  is  tops.  The  British  Mos¬ 
quito  Bomber  is  a  plywood  job.  They  are 
thin  veneers  of  wood  dunked  in  plastic  resin 
and  pressed  together  in  an  autoclave  or 
oven  to  dry.  Neither  bombers  nor  boats 
are  aU  molded  in  one  piece,  of  course,  but 
the  assembled  parts  are  held  together  with 
plastics  cement.  No  rivets  are  used. 

This  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  to 
expect  in  future  building  construction. 
Plastics  bring  added  strength,  long  life, 
moisture  resistance,  and  many  other  new 
physical  properties  to  wood.  They  prevent 
shrinkage  and  checking,  warping  and  swell¬ 
ing;  and  if  the  liquid  plastics  is  worked  well 
into  the  wood,  it  provides  a  smooth,  hard 
surface  which  resists  acids,  alkalies,  clean¬ 
ing  agents,  scratching,  and  wear. 

Plumbing 

This  is  only  the  beginning,  however. 
There  are  many  plastics  and  they  are  used 
in  a  multitude  of  ways.  Plastics  plumbing 
fixtures  came  on  the  market  recently  which 
indicate  another  trend.  A  ballcock  valve, 
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made  of  a  plastics  known  as  polystyrene,  is 
ready  to  replace  brass  ballcocks  and,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  plastic,  it  has  a  smooth,  sleek 
surface  which  will  not  gather  scale.  It 
weighs  about  one  tenth  as  much  as  brass, 
costs  about  half  as  much,  and  should  last 
twice  as  long  because  it  does  not  corrode. 
As  though  this  were  not  enough,  the  plas¬ 
tics  ballcock  is  designed  so  that  there  are 
only  two  moving  parts.  A  foolproof  seal 
and  check  valve  prevents  any  possibility  of 
a  “cross  connection”  which  might  permit 
water  to  be  drained  out  of  the  tank  into  the 
main  line  where  it  could  be  withdrawn 
through  a  faucet  in  any  other  part  of  the 
house.  This  is  a  patented  feature,  or  at 
least  a  patent  application  has  been  filed. 
The  fixture  has  a  plastics  floatball,  too, 
which  does  not  dent  like  copper.  It  is  made 
in  two  parts  joined  together  with  plastics 
cement  which  makes  it  virtually  one  piece 
so  it  cannot  leak. 

Pipes  and  Coupling 

Plastic  pipe  is  another  thing  to  keep 
your  eye  on.  Aircraft  manufacturers  and 
chemical  manufacturers  have  been  using 
plastics  extruded  tubing  in  place  of  copper 
for  some  time  because  it  resists  chemical 
attacks,  is  light  weight  and  cheap.  It  is 
more  flexible,  too,  and  less  likely  to  break 
at  joints.  Installation  is  extremely  simple 
because  the  pipe  pushes  through  holes  into 
difficult  corners  like  wire,  yet  there  is  no 
danger  of  damaging  it  because  it  does  not 
kink.  Couplings  are  made  of  plastics,  too, 
and  they  make  a  tight  joint  without  any 
strain  being  placed  on  the  material.  You 
can  set  up  a  plastics  nut  on  plastics  pipe 
with  your  hand  instead  of  a  wrench  since 
the  material  gives  under  small  pressure  and 
makes  a  tight  seal.  Pipes  can  be  joined  by 
heat  sealing,  and  no  connectors  are  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  joint  is  to  be  permanent.  Think 
what  this  will  mean  in  reducing  the  cost 


of  plumbing  repairs  when  plastics  become 
universally  used.  No  pipe  threading;  no 
T’s,  unions,  or  elbows;  just  bend  the  pipe 
by  heating  it  a  little,  then  seal  the  joints  by 
heating  the  edges  and  pressing  them  to¬ 
gether.  This  has  been  done  in  Germany 
for  some  time.  It  will  be  done  here  later 
when  plastics  are  released  from  war  prod¬ 
ucts  and  are  available  again.  Plastics  pipe 
is  much  lighter  in  weight  than  metal.  Ship¬ 
ping  costs  will  be  greatly  reduced.  And 
hear  in  mind  that  it  does  not  corrode. 

Read  the  Book 

Shower  heads  of  plastics  are  entirely 
practical  if  the  right  plastic  is  used.  The 
right  plastics  means  one  which  wiU  with¬ 
stand  hot  water  and  will  not  melt.  Reams 
of  physical  data  have  been  compiled.  It 
gives  all  the  dope  on  what  plastics  are  aller¬ 
gic  to  and  why,  but  a  man  who  grabs  plas¬ 
tics  and  decides  to  make  something  of  it 
does  not  always  stop  to  look  at  the  book. 
That  is  why  gjome  of  the  shower  heads 
which  came  on  the  market  a  while  ago  were 
not  good.  Be  sure  your  shower  heads  are 
made  of  a  heat-hardening  plastic  before 
you  buy  them  and  you  will  be  safe. 

Faucet  handles  should  be  made  of  plas¬ 
tics  and  nothing  else.  They  are  strong;  can 
be  made  in  attractive  colors;  are  not  too 
hot  to  touch  (like  metal) ;  and  if  they  be¬ 
come  broken,  they  do  not  splinter  and  cut 
as  docs  porcelain.  Electrical  reflectors  of 
plastic  are  safer  than  those  made  of  opal 
glass.  They  are  lighter  in  weight,  equally 
translucent,  easy  to  clean  and  install,  and, 
if  one  drops  on  a  tenant’s  head  or  in  the 
middle  of  his  dining  table,  it  will  not  shat¬ 
ter  and  fly.  No  one  will  be  hurt. 

Versatile  Item 

I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell  you  about  all 
the  possibilities  of  plastics  in  apartment 
buildings  and  homes  but  it  would  take  a 
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book.  I  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  applications  and  leave  the  rest  to 
your  imagination.  It  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  that  plastics  are  versatile  and  will  be 
found  in  many  different  forms.  They  are 
capable  of  rapid  manufacture  in  mass- 
produced  items  at  low  cost;  therefore,  they 
are  practical  and  economical  for  many 
standard  items  which  are  universally  used. 
As  surface  coatings  they  offer  more  perma¬ 
nent  protection  than  almost  any  other  ap¬ 
plied  materials. 

Utopia 

Some  of  the  new  methods  of  production, 
discovered  under  the  pressure  of  war,  indi¬ 
cate  the  use  of  plastics  in  refrigerators  as 
housings  and  insulation;  kitchen  cabinets 
with  molded  drawers  which  never  swell  or 


stick;  bathtubs  of  glass  fabric  and  plastics 
which  are  light  as  a  feather  but  tough  as 
nails;  partitions  which  admit  light  but  can¬ 
not  be  seen  through ;  skylights  which  let  in 
sunlight  and  ultraviolet  light  but  screen 
out  the  infrared;  insect  screens  which  will 
not  rust;  plastic-coated  floors  which  will 
not  scuff;  draperies  and  shades  which  will 
not  bum;  handles  and  knobs  of  all  sorts 
whose  color  never  wears  off;  and  walls 
which  can  be  kept  sanitary  and  clean. 

You  will  not  find  aU  these  things  ready 
and  waiting  for  you  now  because  plastics 
are  serving  on  the  fighting  front.  They  are 
making  a  name  for  themselves  by  proving 
their  worthiness  in  tough  assignments  for 
Uncle  Sam.  But  there  will  come  a  day,  and 
it  may  be  soon,  when  plastics  will  move  into 
apartments  and  homes  to  stay. 
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L-41  Relaxation 

There  has  heen  considerable  easing  of  the 
requirements  in  regard  to  the  construction 
Regulation  L-41  within  the  past  several 
months.  It  has  now  recently  become  pos¬ 
sible  to  install  in  existing  structures 
such  building  equipment  as  heating,  light¬ 
ing,  plumbing  and  air  conditioning  equip¬ 
ment  and  systems,  as  well  as  elevators. 
Alterations,  to  accommodate  these  instal¬ 
lations,  are  also  now  possible.  It  is,  of 
course,  still  necessary  to  get  priority  ratings 
for  such  an  installation  although  they  may 
now  be  obtained  without  an  L-41  applica¬ 
tion.  Also,  such  installations  in  the  future 
will  not  count  against  a  property’s  L-41  al¬ 
lowance.  This  is  of  considerable  value  to 
office  buildings  and  other  properties  which 
have  felt  L-41  most  severely. 

The  present  extreme  shortage  of  smaU 
one-person  family  units  in  congested  areas 
has  resulted  in  a  new  agreement  between 
the  War  Production  Board  and  the  National 
Housing  Agency,  making  it  possible  for  resi¬ 
dential  hotels  to  alter  large  apartments  by 
cutting  them  up  into  smaller  suites.  If  the 
NHA  finds  that  there  is  a  need  for  such 
small  units  the  L-41  regulation  limiting  re¬ 
modeling  to  $1,000  in  such  a  structure 
can  be  v/aived.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary 
that  created  units  be  rented  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  war  work  or  essential  civilian  em¬ 
ployment.  In  order  to  secure  waiver  of  the 
$1,000  limit  for  this  purpose,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  execute  form  WPB-2896  and  file  it 


with  a  local  office  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration.  The  scarcity  of  labor  and 
material  in  the  area  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  success  of  this  petition. 

Incidentally,  transient  hotels  of  more 
than  ten  rooms  are  not  eligible  for  the  waiv¬ 
ing  of  the  remodeling  allowance. 

Painting  Brickwork 

In  the  last  issue  of  The  Journal  of 
Property  Management,  this  column  initi¬ 
ated  a  discussion  of  masonry  problems  and 
of  masonry  repair  techniques.  Too  little 
attention  was  given  to  building  exteriors 
during  the  depression  years  and  many 
property  managers  are,  therefore,  faced  to¬ 
day  with  major  delayed  maintenance  work 
made  necessary  by  years  of  neglect  and  im¬ 
proper  and  insufficient  repairs.  We  are, 
therefore,  continuing  our  examination  of 
masonry  problems  here  by  reproducing  an 
article  on  the  Painting  of  Brickwork  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Carl  H.  Bach  of  the 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  serious  main¬ 
tenance  errors  have  been  made  in  the  past, 
and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Bach’s  article  clears 
up  a  number  of  controversial  points: 

The  painting  of  brick  structures  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  popular  during  recent 
years  due  in  part  to  the  adoption  by  archi¬ 
tects  of  a  style  of  architecture  reminiscent 
of  the  times  when  it  was  common  practice 
to  white  wash  brick  walls,  and  in  part  to 
the  preference  of  some  home  owners  for 
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the  effects  which  can  be  obtained  with 
painted  brick. 

Recently  published  statements  have 
come  to  our  attention  which  purport  to 
show  that  painting  brick  walls  is  desir¬ 
able  or  even  necessary  for  their  satis¬ 
factory  performance.  No  reference  is 
made  in  these  statements  to  tests  which 
would  substantiate  such  a  conclusion  and 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  such  data 
exist. 

While  there  are  many  who  contend 
that  paint  detracts  from  rather  than  adds 
to  the  appearance  of  a  brick  wall,  in  the 
final  analysis  this  is  primarily  a  question 
of  taste  and  whether  or  not  a  brick  house 
should  be  painted  can  best  be  answered 
by  the  owner  himself.  If  he  prefers 
painted  brickwork  and  is  willing  to  pay 
the  additional  cost  (both  first  cost  and 
maintenance) ,  there  appear  to  be  no  good 
reasons  why  he  should  not  paint.  In  so 
doing,  however,  he  should  not  be  misled 
into  believing  that  painting  adds  to  the 
structural  qualities  of  his  house.  The 
cost  of  painting  must  be  charged  to  ap¬ 
pearance  alone  and  cannot  be  offset  by 
increased  permanence  or  resistance  to 
weather  as  in  the  case  of  frame  structures. 

The  claim  that  painting  will  prevent 
the  penetration  of  moisture  through  ma¬ 
sonry  walls  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  paint  will  seal  the  pores  of  the 
brick  and  mortar.  All  authorities  who 
have  studied  the  question  of  moisture 
penetration  through  masonry  walls  agree 
that  in  practically  every  case  water  finds 
its  way  to  the  interior  through  openings 
between  the  mortar  and  brick  rather  than 
through  the  materials  themselves.  Also, 
that  if  water  is  forced  into  a  wall  through 
openings  by  wind  pressure,  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  wall  is  one  in  which  the  pores  are 
open,  thus  permitting  the  water  to  travel 
to  the  outside  where  it  evaporates.  Such 
construction  is  frequently  designated  as 
a  “breathing  wall.”  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  pores  in  the  face  of  the  wall  are 
sealed,  water  which  enters  the  wall  can 
reach  the  outside  only  through  openings 
in  the  mortar  joints  and  may  be  retained 
in  the  wall  until  a  sufficient  quantity  ac¬ 
cumulates  to  force  its  way  to  the  interior. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  construct  water  tight 
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masonry  walls  which  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  even  though  the  pores  in  the 
face  have  been  partially  or  completely 
sealed,  however,  a  “breathing  wall'*  is  an 
additional  safeguard  against  penetration 
of  moisture  to  the  interior. 

The  claims  made  that  painted  brick 
walls  are  superior  to  unpainted  ones  from 
the  standpoint  of  insulation  and  heat 
transmission  are  too  theoretical  to  war¬ 
rant  serious  consideration.  It  is  true  that 
a  saturated  brick  has  a  higher  coefficient 
of  conductivity  than  a  dry  brick,  however, 
brick  are  rarely  if  ever  saturated  in  a  wall 
even  under  the  most  adverse  conditions, 
and  heat  transmission  is  relatively  un¬ 
important  during  or  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  heavy  rains.  In  extremely  cold 
weather  or  during  very  hot  weather  brick 
walls  are  usually  dry. 

The  increases  in  reflected  light  ob¬ 
tained  by  painting  red  brick  white  are 
substantial  and  the  improvements 
claimed  in  this  respect  can  be  easily  veri¬ 
fied  by  test.  However,  painted  brick  is 
difficult  to  clean  and  undoubtedly  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  painted  surface  (par¬ 
ticularly  exterior  walls)  decreases 
rapidly  with  weathering  and  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of  soot  and  dirt. 

The  spalling  of  painted  brick  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  highly  absorbent  brick 
which  have  satisfactory  weather  resist¬ 
ance  when  the  pores  on  the  face  of  the 
brick  are  left  open,  permitting  the  rapid 
escape  of  absorbed  moisture,  may  spall 
due  to  freezing  in  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture  when  these  pores  are  sealed  with 
paint  or  a  waterproofing  compound. 

One  point  that  both  research  and  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  field  seem  to  prove  is 
that  if  brick  are  to  be  painted,  they  must 
be  harder  burned  and  more  resistant  to 
freezing  in  the  presence  of  moisture  than 
if  they  are  to  be  unpainted.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  fact  is  frequently  overlooked 
and  second  hand  and  other  brick  which 
would  not  be  considered  suitable  for  use 
in  exposed  walls  are  often  used  in  such 
locations  and  painted  without  being  care¬ 
fully  checked  for  degree  of  hardness, 
which  undoubtedly,  accounts  for  much  of 
the  unsatisfactory  performance  of  this 
type  of  construction. 
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Cleaning  Clay  Products 
Masonry 

In  our  search  for  information  on  repair 
techniques  in  regard  to  exterior  masonry 
we  encountered  the  following  engineering 
notes  in  regard  to  proper  cleaning  processes 
for  clay  products  masonry.  These  notes 
have  been  issued  by  the  prolific  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association  whom  we  have 
quoted  frequently  on  such  matters.  We  feel 
these  specifications,  though  brief,  to  be  the 
last  word  in  cleaning  technique  and  recom¬ 
mend  their  study  strongly  to  those  who  feel 
they  are  going  to  want  to  dress  up  their 
buildings  after  the  war  by  restoring  original 
surfaces.* 

Processes  used  in  cleaning  depend  pri¬ 
marily  upon  the  materials  to  be  cleaned 
and  the  nature  and  chemical  composition 
of  the  spots  or  stains  to  be  removed. 
Cleaning  clay  products  is  no  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  a  method  which  can 
be  used  successfully  with  glazed  ware  for 
instance,  may  prove  entirely  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  if  applied  to  a  rough  textured  brick 
wall.  The  problem  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  masonry  structures  con¬ 
sist  of  two  materials,  the  clay  units  and 
the  mortar,  each  of  which  has  different 
characteristics — many  cleaning  com¬ 
pounds  to  which  clay  products  are  en¬ 
tirely  impervious  have  a  damaging  effect 
upon  mortar. 

The  texture  and  absorption*  of  the 
clay  unit  and  the  nature  of  the  material 
or  stain  to  be  removed  also  determine  to 
a  very  great  extent  the  results  which  may 
be  obtained  with  various  cleaning 
methods.  Proper  cleaning  methods  will 
restore  glazed  ware  to  its  original  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  same  is  true  of  smooth  tex- 

’  See  Maintenance  Exchange  in  the  September  1940 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management  for 
a  discussion  of  the  cleaning  of  limestone  surfaces. 
*  Porosity,  absorption,  capillarity  and  rate  of  ab¬ 
sorption  are  all  factors  which  affect  the  cleaning 
of  clay  products.  In  this  discussion  the  term  ab¬ 
sorption  should  be  understood  to  include  all  of 
the  above. 


tured  brick  of  relative  low  absorption,  the 
lower  the  absorption  the  better  the  re¬ 
sults  which  may  be  expected. 

High  absorption  or  rough  textured 
brick  are  more  difficult  to  clean.  If  the 
staining  material  has  penetrated  into  the 
pores  of  the  clay  unit,  it  frequently  can¬ 
not  be  removed  without  removing  a  part 
of  the  unit  itself,  thus  destroying  the 
original  texture  and  resulting  in  an  ap¬ 
pearance  different  from  the  original.  The 
texture  of  “sand  struck”  or  sand  finished 
brick  is  produced  by  a  thin  layer  of  sand 
which  adheres  to  the  clay.  This  sand  fre¬ 
quently  burns  to  a  different  color  than 
the  body  of  the  brick  and  if  it  is  removed 
by  cleaning,  both  the  texture  and  color 
of  the  unit  may  be  altered. 

The  principal  methods  of  cleaning 
masonry  structures  are;  Sand  blasting, 
steam  or  steam  and  water  jet  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  various  cleaning  compounds. 
The  first  two  of  these  methods  are  used 
principally  on  large  buildings  as  consid¬ 
erable  equipment  is  necessary  for  either 
system.  Cleaning  compounds  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  either  large  or  small  structures. 

Sand  Blasting 

Sand  blasting  consists  in  blowing  hard 
sand  through  a  nozzle  by  compressed  air 
against  the  surface  to  be  cleaned.  The 
sand  removes  a  thin  layer  from  the  wall 
surface,  the  thickness  of  the  layer  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  depth  to  which  dirt  or 
stain  may  have  penetrated  the  wall.  This 
method  is  an  effective  cleaning  process, 
however,  it  destroys  the  original  texture 
of  the  unit  and  leaves  the  wall  with  a 
coarse  texture  which  is  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  accumulation  of  soot  and 
dirt.  Due  to  the  difference  in  hardness 
between  clay  units  and  the  mortar  joints, 
sand  blasting  may  do  serious  damage  to 
the  joints. 

If  sand  blasting  is  used  it  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  necessary  to  repoint  the  mor¬ 
tar  joints  after  the  surface  has  been 
cleaned;  and  the  application  of  a  color¬ 
less  waterproofing  compound  to  the 
roughened  surface  will  tend  to  make  the 
wall  self  cleansing,  and  will  prevent  the 
rapid  soiling  of  the  surface  from  smoke 
and  dust  particles  in  the  air.  A  water- 
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proofing  compound  containing  paraffin 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose. 

Sand  blasting  should  never  be  used  on 
glazed  ware  or  other  units  having  special 
surfaces,  or  textures. 

Steam  or  Steam  and  Water  Jets 

This  method  of  cleaning  consists  of 
washing  the  wall  with  a  steam  or  steam 
and  water  jet  under  pressure.  It  is  effec¬ 
tive  in  removing  soot  and  dirt  which  ac¬ 
cumulates  on  a  wall  over  a  period  of  time. 
Best  results  are  obtained  when  it  is  used 
on  glazed  ware  or  low  absorption  units, 
however,  it  has  also  been  used  with  fair 
success  on  high  absorption  or  rough  tex¬ 
tured  brick.  It  is  not  effective  in  remov¬ 
ing  stains  which  have  penetrated  into  the 
pores  of  the  brick  nor  in  removing  such 
substances  as  mortar  or  paint  which  may 
adhere  to  the  surfaee. 

Frequently  an  alkaline  such  as  sodium 
carbonate,  sodium  bicarbonate  or  tri¬ 
sodium  phosphate  is  added  to  the  clean¬ 
ing  water  when  the  eleaning  is  done  by 
the  jet  method.  Chemically  these  eom- 
pounds  are  known  as  salts  and  while  they 
aid  materially  in  the  cleaning  action  some 
of  the  salt  will  be  retained  in  the  clay  unit 
(the  amount  depending  largely  upon  the 
absorption  of  the  unit)  and  will  appear 
later  on  the  faee  of  the  wall  in  the  form 
of  efflorescence.  The  amount  of  the  salt 
retained  by  the  clay  units  can  be  materi¬ 
ally  reduced  by  thoroughly  wetting  the 
surface  with  clear  water  before  the  clean¬ 
ing  solution  is  applied.  The  wall  should 
also  be  washed  with  an  abundance  of 
clear  water  after  cleaning  to  remove  the 
salt  from  the  surface. 

Application  of  Cleaning  Compound 

This  method  is  applicable  to  struc¬ 
tures  of  all  sizes  and  is  probably  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  either  of  the  other 
methods.  On  large  projects  the  cleaning 
contractor  develops  a  cleaning  compound 
best  r.dapted  to  the  particular  job.  This 
is  done  through  an  examination  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  material  and  stains  to  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  strength  and  chemical 
composition  of  he  solution  is  usually  ad¬ 
justed  by  trial. 
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Treatment  of  Surface  Prior  to  Cleaning 

Most  cleaning  solutions  contain  com¬ 
pounds  which  if  absorbed  by  the  clay 
units  will  subsequently  appear  on  the  face 
of  the  wall  in  the  form  of  efflorescence. 
For  this  reason  the  surface  to  be  cleaned 
should  be  thoroughly  wetted  with  clear 
water  before  the  cleaning  solution  is  ap¬ 
plied.  The  importance  of  thorough  rins¬ 
ing  is  so  evident  and  has  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  stressed  that  it  hardly  seems 
worth  while  to  emphasize  the  point  he«e. 
However,  the  research  upon  which  many 
of  the  recommendations  herein  are  based 
has  indicated  that  the  final  rinsing  is  no 
more  important  than  the  preliminary 
dampening  of  the  surface  with  clear 
water.  Where  this  practice  is  followed 
the  final  rinsing  can  be  more  easily  and 
satisfactorily  done. 

Treatment  for  Removal  of  Stains 

1.  Mortar  stains — Remove  chunks  of 
mortar  from  wall  with  putty  knife  or 
cold  chisel.  Soak  wall  with  clear 
water.  Wash  with  dilute  solution  of 
hydrochloric  or  phosphoric  acid.  If 
hydrochloric  (Muriatic)  acid  is  used, 
do  not  use  a  stronger  solution  than  1 
part  acid  to  10  parts  of  water;  with  the 
phosphoric  acid  use  1  part  acid  to  20 
parts  water.  The  acid  solution  will 
attack  the  mortar  joint  hence  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  finished  work  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  clear  water 
immediately  after  cleaning. 

2.  Paint  stains — For  fresh  paint  apply  a 
commercial  paint  remover,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  tri-sodium  phosphate  in  water 
— 2  pounds  of  tri-sodium  phosphate  to 
one  gallon  of  water.  Allow  to  stand 
and  remove  paint  with  scraper  and 
wire  brush.  Wash  with  clear  water. 

For  very  old  dried  paint,  organic  sol¬ 
vents  similar  to  the  above  may  not  be 
effective,  in  which  case  the  paint  must 
be  ground  off  by  sand  blasting  or 
scrubbing  with  steel  wool. 

3.  Iron  stains — Mix  7  parts  lime-free  gly¬ 
cerine  with  a  solution  of  1  part  sodium 
citrate  in  6  parts  lukewarm  water,  and 
make  it  a  thick  paste  of  whiting  or 
kieselguhr.  Apply  paste  to  stain  with 
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trowel,  and  scrape  off  when  dried  out. 
Repeat  until  stain  has  disappeared 
and  wash  thoroughly  with  clear  water. 
Other  suggestions  are  given  for  par¬ 
ticularly  had  cases. 

4.  Tobacco  stains — Dissolve  2  lbs.  tri¬ 
sodium  phosphate  in  5  quarts  of  water. 
In  separate  vessel  make  a  smooth  stiff 
paste  of  12  oz.  of  chloride  of  lime  in 
water.  Pour  the  former  onto  the  paste 
and  stir  thoroughly.  When  the  lime 
has  settled,  draw  off  the  clear  liquid 
and  dilute  with  equal  parts  of  water. 
Make  a  stiff  paste  of  this  with 
powdered  talc  and  apply  in  the  same 
way  as  described  above  for  iron  stains. 

5.  Smoke  stains — Make  smooth  stiff  paste 
of  trichlorethylene  and  powdered  talc 
and  apply  as  described  above.  Cover 
with  glass  or  pan  to  prevent  rapid 
evaporation.  If  slight  stain  is  left  after 
several  applications,  wash  thoroughly 
and  then  use  the  method  described 
under  tobacco  stains.  Precaution 
should  be  taken  to  ventilate  a  closed 
space  in  which  trichlorethylene  is 
used,  as  the  fumes  are  harmful. 

6.  Copper  or  Bronze  stains — Mix  to¬ 
gether  in  a  dry  form  one  part  of  am¬ 
monium  chloride  (sal  ammoniac)  and 
four  parts  of  powdered  talc.  Add  am¬ 
monia  water  and  stir  until  a  thick 
paste  is  obtained.  Place  this  over  the 
stain  and  leave  until  dry.  When  work¬ 
ing  on  polished  marble  use  a  wooden 
paddle  to  scrape  off  the  paste.  An  old 
stain  of  this  kind  may  require  several 
applications.  •  Sometimes  aluminum 
chloride  is  used  in  the  above  pro¬ 
cedure  instead  of  sal  ammoniac. 

7.  Oil  stains — Make  a  paste  of  a  solution 
of  1  pound  of  tri-sodium  phosphate  to 
1  gallon  of  water  and  whiting  which 
may  be  obtained  at  any  paint  store. 
Spread  this  paste  in  a  layer  about  1/^ 
inch  thick  over  the  surface  to  he 
cleaned  and  leave  until  it  dries  (ap¬ 
proximately  24  hours).  Remove  the 
paste  and  wash  with  clear  water. 

8.  Coal  smoke  stains — Scrub  with 
powdered  pumice  and  wire  brush. 
This  is  an  alternate  method  which  will 
be  satisfactory. 


Glazed  Ware 

In  cleaning  glazed  ware  care  should  be 
exercised  to  select  a  cleaning  compound 
which  will  not  erode  or  etch  the  glaze. 
Most  cleansers  contain  scouring  grit, 
powdered  soap  and  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  per  cent  of  scouring  grit  varies  in 
different  cleansers  from  30  to  90  per 
cent  and  as  it  is  frequently  harder 
than  the  glazed  unit,  it  has  a  tendency  to 
scratch  the  glaze.  Before  using  a  clean¬ 
ing  preparation  it  should  be  tried  out  on 
a  small  area  to  make  sure  that  the  scour¬ 
ing  grit  will  not  mar  the  finish.  In  using 
cleaning  compounds  which  contain  soap 
powder,  soft  water  should  be  used  or  if  it 
is  not  obtainable,  hard  water  should  be 
softened.  Tri-sodium  phosphate  which 
may  be  purchased  from  laundry  supply 
houses  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  may 
be  used  as  a  water  softener. 

Sodium  hydrosulphite,  acidified 
sodium  fluosilicate,  and  ammonium  bi¬ 
fluoride  have  been  used  effectively  with 
glazed  ware  and  if  sufficiently  diluted  are 
not  apt  to  etch  the  glaze.  The  cleaning 
solution  should  be  prepared  by  adding 
Vz  %  pounds  of  any  one  of  the  above 
to  1  gallon  of  water.  When  using  these 
compounds  all  metal  and  glass  should  be 
protected  from  the  cleaning  solution. 
The  cleaner  should  be  mixed  in  wooden 
containers  and  in  applying  it  rubber 
gloves  should  be  worn. 

Rock  Wool  Insulation 

Dear  Mr.  Nelson: 

There  has  been  a  recent  accent  in  activity  in 
Memphis  in  the  insulation  of  residences  and 
apartment  buildings.  Two  types  of  insulation 
used  here  are  the  batt  and  blown  type  of  rock 
wool,  laid  on  or  under  the  attic  floor. 

The  writer  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  as 
to  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most  effective  t3rpe, 
the  blown  type  or  hand  laid  batts. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  F.  Kerns,  CPM 
Memphis,  Tennessee 

Dear  Mr.  Kerns : 

We  have  your  recent  letter  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  blown  rock 
wool  as  opposed  to  batts.  This  has  become 
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a  highly  controversial  question,  largely  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  manufacturers  who 
make  only  one  type;  that  is,  there  are  some 
who  make  only  batts  and  others  who  make 
just  bag  rock  wool  for  use  in  blowing.  Both 
types  of  organizations  have,  therefore,  de¬ 
veloped  sales  material  and  arguments  that 
have  tended  to  discredit  the  competitive 
type. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  our  experience 
that  blown  rock  wool  is  a  much  more  ef¬ 
fective  insulation  than  is  the  use  of  hand 
laid  batts.  This  for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  coverage  is  more  consistent  and 
there  are  fewer  “skips.”  The  batts 
used  “on  the  job”  usually  have  well 
rounded  edges  and  are  not  as  square 
as  those  used  as  samples.  These 
rounded  edges  mean  that  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  spaces,  particularly  where  the 
batts  come  up  against  joists  which  al¬ 
low  for  a  small  amount  of  air  move¬ 
ment  and  tend  to  destroy  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  insulation.  I  imagine  you 
have  seen  grid  patterns  on  ceilings 
that  have  been  insulated  with  batts  in¬ 
dicating  air  spaces. 

There  are  many  areas  which  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  at  (sometimes  impossible) 
by  hand  and  in  which  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  method  is  blowing. 

There  is  also  less  opportunity  for  the 
human  error  factor  to  be  important  in 
the  blown  type  of  job. 

2.  The  best  type  of  rock  wool  insulation 
is  that  which  runs  four  to  six  pounds 


per  cubic  foot.  In  general  most  batts 
are  too  light,  that  is,  they  run  less  than 
four  pounds  and  are,  therefore,  not  as 
effective  as  a  blown  rock  wool  from 
this  standpoint. 

The  principal  objection  to  blown  rock 
wool  is  that  on  such  a  job  it  is  easier  for  a 
contractor  to  cheat.  When  a  bag  of  wool 
is  fed  into  the  hopper  the  feeding  speed 
affects  the  density  of  the  wool  in  the 
attic.  Two  minutes  per  bag  on  the  average 
machine  has  been  found  to  be  the  ideal 
speed  and  to  result  in  coverage  at  about  six 
pounds  per  cubic  foot.  If  the  wool  is  fed 
into  the  machine  in  as  short  a  period  as 
one  minute,  it  becomes  too  dense,  the  cover¬ 
age  is  too  small  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
hose  usually  clogs  up.  If  the  operator  feeds 
the  wool  too  slowly — say  he  takes  three 
minutes  to  feed  a  bag,  the  wool  is  fluffed  up, 
becomes  too  light,  and  loses  a  large  part  of 
its  insulating  value.  Most  “gyp”  jobs  are 
the  result  of  this  latter  kind  of  hopper  feed¬ 
ing.  The  best  way  to  check  on  a  job  is  to 
receive  a  count  on  the  number  of  bags  of 
wool  used.  Proper  work,  that  is,  good 
coverage  at  from  four  to  six  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  would  result  in  a  coverage  of  25 
square  feet  per  bag.  You  can,  therefore, 
figure  in  advance  how  many  bags  should  be 
used  by  the  contractor.  Where  you  are 
taking  competing  bids  you  can  ask  each  con¬ 
tractor  to  tell  you  how  many  bags  he  in¬ 
tends  to  use  in  advance.  In  Chicago,  inci¬ 
dentally,  the  price  for  a  good  job  runs  about 
12c  per  square  foot  under  present  labor 
prices  and  costs. 
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Book  Reviews 

How  TO  Read  Electrical  Blueprints  by 
GILBERT  M.  HEINE  and  CARL  H. 

DUNLAP.  American  Technical  Society, 

Chicago,  1943  [cl942]. 

A  comprehensive,  detailed  work  on  mak¬ 
ing  and  reading  the  drawings  and  diagrams 
of  the  electrical  industry.  The  treatment 
is  elementary  enough  for  the  student,  yet 
thorough  enough  for  the  contractor.  The 
opening  chapters  are  elementary.  Later 
chapters  cover  advanced  developments  in 
wiring  and  apparatus.  A  useful  feature  of 
the  hook  are  the  pages  of  diagram  symbols, 
arranged  in  a  new  manner,  i.e.  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  apparatus  adjoining  each  sym¬ 
bol.  The  book  contains  318  pages,  301 
illustrations,  nine  full-sized  blueprints,  and 
ten  sets  of  quiz  questions.  The  book  is  very 
practical  and  can  be  used  as  a  textbook  in 
the  drafting  class  or  electrical  shop.  To 
avoid  confusion,  the  text  has  been  divided 
into  eight  parts,  each  one  dealing  with  one 
branch  of  the  electrical  industry.  The  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  provided  in  each  section 
are  not  review  questions,  but  are  an  inter¬ 
esting  source  of  information.  They  provide 
a  practical  application  of  the  principles  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  section  and  so  furnish  valuable 
instruction. 

What  Percentage  for  Rent? 

A  comprehensive  table  with  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation.  Prominent  managers  in  the 


East,  Mid-west  and  West  give  their  consid¬ 
ered  figures  on  percentage  leases  for  all 
fields.  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  August,  1944,  p.  37. 

Automatic  Elevators  in  Apartment 
Buildings  by  LEONARD  H.  SCANE 

Are  you  aware  of  the  advantages  and  pos¬ 
sible  disadvantages  of  the  automatic  ele¬ 
vator?  This  article  will  prepare  you  in 
advance  for  a  postwar  change  which  will,  as 
explained  in  the  article,  actually  save 
money.  Both  large  and  small  buildings  arc 
considered.  Skyscraper  Management,  Au¬ 
gust,  1944,  p.  8. 

Article  Reviews 

Deferred  Improvements  and  M  aintenance 
by  MURRAY  E.  RANDELL 

A  tremendous  volume  of  improvement 
work  in  office  buildings  is  in  prospect  after 
the  war.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  volume 
will  be  far  in  excess  of  $100  million.  The 
scope  of  deferred  improvements  may  be 
divided  thus:  (1)  Mechanical  replace¬ 
ments;  (2)  expansion  development;  (3) 
modernization.  Most  buildings  have  been 
allowed  to  run  down  during  the  war  period, 
and  immediate  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  return  them  to  their  former  state.  Main¬ 
tenance  and  service  have  suffered  forced 
neglect  through  inability  to  secure  efficient 
help.  The  most  practical  plan  for  the 
average  office  building  appears  to  be  the 
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adoption  of  an  improvement  and  modern¬ 
ization  program  extending  over  a  period 
years,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  current  earn¬ 
ings.  This  can  be  done,  and  the  article 
goes  into  detail  to  explain  the  plan.  Sky¬ 
scraper  Management,  October,  1944,  pp. 
5-7,  31. 

How  Shall  Cleaning  Workers  be  As¬ 
signed  For  Top  Efficiency? 

This  article  deals  with  the  problems  of 
cleaning  in  the  postwar  period,  when  stand¬ 
ards  will  again  be  higher.  To  aid  readers 
in  restoring  these  higher  standards.  Build¬ 
ings  and  Building  Management  has  sub¬ 
mitted  a  digest  of  conventional  peacetime 
cleaning  practices  to  twenty-five  building 
owners  and  managers,  for  their  suggestions 
in  the  light  of  wartime  experience.  Their 
answers  constitute  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  tested  cleaning  methods.  Build¬ 
ings  find  Building  Management,  October, 
1944,  pp.  25-28. 

Maintenance  Superintendent  Helps 
Thorsen  &  Fouch  Build  Property 
Management  Good  Will 

Thorsen  &  Fouch,  Inc.,  prominent  prop¬ 
erty  management  and  real  estate  firm  of 


LaGrange,  Illinois,  employs  a  former 
builder  as  a  maintenance  superintendent 
for  the  properties  which  they  manage.  This 
man  checks  each  property  at  least  once  a 
month,  keeps  them  in  first  class  condition, 
and  builds  goodwill  among  clients.  This 
article  recounts  many  ideas  which  have 
helped  develop  customer  confidence,  such 
as,  knowledge  of  complete  facts  about  a 
property;  attention  to  seemingly  inconse¬ 
quential  details;  and  utmost  courtesy  in  the 
smallest  matters.  National  Real  Estate 
Journal,  October,  1944,  pp.  20-22. 

Planning  for  Lower  Maintenance  by 
LEWIS  MAUGER 

An  apartment  building  is  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  only  if  it  can  be  maintained  and  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  figure  low  enough  to  provide  a 
wide  margin  between  the  rental  income  and 
operating  costs.  In  many  instances  the 
amount  by  which  these  costs  can  be  held 
down  is  a  large  item  in  the  net  profit.  The 
author  then  studies  each  aspect  of  apart¬ 
ment  building  management,  with  ease  of 
operation  and  low  cost  of  maintenance  in 
mind.  Architectural  Record,  October,  1944, 
pp.  83-85. 
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BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

E.  W.  RUDEET . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Term  Expiring  December  SI,  1944 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER . Geveland,  O. 

PAUL  0.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  HI. 

PRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . Clayton,  Mo. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Bepresenting  Board  of  Directors,  N.A.BJt.B. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

Bepresenting  Secretaries  Council 

EDWARD  G.  HACKEE . Lansing,  Mich. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MAEKEIM . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 
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(Set"  pages  180  to  188,  "Roster  of  Members”  for 
addresses.) 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  HI. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Presidents) 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . 1942 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . 1943 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 


WOODFORD  TAYLOR,  JR . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEON  E.  TODD . Camden,  N.  J. 

WILLIAM  WALTERS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

EDWARD  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEWIS  A.  WHITE . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

BY-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Examiner 

CHARLES  K.  ATLASS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

L.  R.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  Ohio 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

JAMES  J.  FITZSIMMONS . Newark,  N.  J. 

HARRY  W.  GOODMAN . Louisville,  Ky. 

ROWENA  L.  HAGMANN . Erie,  Pa. 

JAMES  R.  HAIGHT . Portland,  Ore. 

MAL  HOUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

HAROLD  W.  INGRAHAM . Denver,  Colo. 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR . Hartford,  Conn. 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  la. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  Ohio 

LEON  T.  ROGERS . Jackson,  Miss. 

A.  M.  SONNABEND . Brookline,  Mass. 

ALEXANDER  SUMMER . Teaneck,  N.  J. 


EDITORIAL  BOARD 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . 

Chairman 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.. . . 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES _ 

ORMONDE  A.  KIEB . 

T.  H.  MAENNER . 

....Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  0.  HOUSER... 
Chairman 

ARTHUR  Z.  BOID . 

S.  0.  BONDURANT . 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR.. . . 

8.  V.  BEACH . 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

FRANK  T.  KING . 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM. 
CARL  A.  MAYER . 

.Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

. . .  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROY  C.  SEELEY . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . MUwaukee,  Wis. 

RUTH  YELTON . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chairman 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

FRANK  A.  HOWES . Detroit,  Mich. 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CARLTON  SCHULTZ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

Chairman 


H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

CIRCULATION  COMMITTEE 

JOHN  McMULIEN  DUCEY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman  (now  in  the  Navy) 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

Executive  Secretary 


VICE-CHAIRMAN  AND  COMMITTEES 
Southern  California 

LELAND  P.  REEDER . Beverly  HUls,  Calif. 

Vice-chairman 

STEWART  L.  CREBS . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WM.  G.  DICKINSON . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


WILLIAM  O.  CAMPBELL . Evanston,  lU. 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAXWELL  S.  HANCOCK. ..  .Bridgeport,  Conn. 

R.  W.  HARPER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

R.  T.  HOSLER . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ED  MENDENHALL . High  Point,  N.  C. 

MARTIN  MILLER . South  Bend,  Ind. 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RUSSELL  F.  PHILLIPS . Lansing,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

GEORGE  T.  SHAPLAND . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  M.  TAYLOR . Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

LOUIS  MAGINN . Clayton,  Mo. 

Chairman 

SEELY  CADE . Newark,  N.  J. 

GEORGE  W.  ELKINS . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

HAROLD  L.  NILES . Boston,  Mass. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Northern  California 

ROBERT  W.  BEGLEY ....  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Vice-chairman 

EDWARD  H.  MOLTENI...San  Francisco,  Calif. 
T.  K.  PROCTER . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Colorado,  Utah 

CLARENCE  T.  WEBB . Denver,  Colo. 

Vice-chairman 

D.  P.  DUCY . Pueblo,  Colo. 

FLOYD  S.  PADGETT _ Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Connecticut 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

Vice-chairman 

HILARY  S.  DRISCOLL . Bristol,  Conn. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

District  of  Columbia,  Maryland 

PAUL  0.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-chairman 

T.  H.  EVANS . Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  N.  GRIMES,  JR . Washington,  D.  C. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  JR. _ Washington,  D.  C. 

WM.  J.  MARTIN . Baltimore,  Md. 


NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

Chairman 


Florida 

JAY  L.  HEARIN 
Vice-chairman 


Tampa,  Fla. 


S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif.  MAL  HAUGHTON,  JR . Jacksonville,  ila. 

MORRIS  M.  EWING . Atlanta,  Ga.  KENNETH  S.  KEYES . Miami,  Fla. 
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JULIAN  W.  COOPER . Tampa,  Fla. 

J.  E.  HOLLENBECK. ..  .West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Alabama,  Georgia 

ADRIAN  B.  SHERMAN . Augusta,  Ga. 

Vice-chairman 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Illinois 

TIGHE  E.  WOODS . Chicago,  HI. 

Vice-chairman 

Kansas,  Nebraska 

DAVID  NEISWANGER . Topeka,  Kans. 

Vice-chairman 

TED  MAENNER . Omaha,  Neb. 

Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas 

J.  WALLACE  PALETOU . New  Orleans,  La. 

Vice-chairman 

J.  RUSSELL  DOIRON . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Massachusetts 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Brookline,  Mass. 

Vice-chairman 

EDW.  S.  STIMPSON . Cambridge,  Mass. 

RALPH  HORN . Cambridge,  Mass. 

WILLIAM  DYER . Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Michigan 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

Vice-chairman 

HOWARD  BUSS . Detroit,  Mich. 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER . Detroit,  Mich. 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY . Flint,  Mich. 

WM.  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR . Lansing,  Mich. 

lowo,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Vice-chairman 

ARTHUR  S.  KIRK . Des  Moines,  Iowa 

EDW.  W.  KELLOGG . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

EARL  D.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

GLEN  A.  WILSON . MUwaukee,  Wis. 


Missouri 

ARNOLD  NORMAN . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-chairman 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

RAYMOND  K.  SHERIFF . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

LOUIS  MAGINN . ....Clayton,  Mo. 

RALPH  F.  D’OENCH . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  Jersey 

THOS.  E.  COLLETON . Newark,  N.  J. 

Vice-chairman 

HAROLD  P.  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

CHARLES  TO  YEN . East  Newark,  N.  J. 

FREDERICK  H.  HOFFMAN. . .  .Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

CLINTON  B.  SNYDER . Hoboken,  N.  J. 

WALTER  J.  GILL . Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  WM.  WALSTRUM . Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

LEONARD  J.  ZEHNBAUER . Union,  N.  J. 

New  York 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Vice-chairman 

Maine  and  Upstate  New  York 

HAROLD  E.  BARKER . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Vice-chairman 

DONALD  T.  POMEROY . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

North  and  South  Carolina 

HAMPTON  B.  KELLER . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Vice-chairman 

J.  P.  HACKNEY,  JR . Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Indiano  and  Ohio 

WM.  E.  YOUNG . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Vice-chairman 

LEONARD  R.  CARPENTER . Oeveland,  Ohio 

SIDNEY  EISENBERGER . Dayton,  Ohio 

Oklahoma 

EDW.  WATTERS . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Vice-chairman 

E.  R.  BRYANT . Muskogee,  Okla. 

R.  B.  COLLINS . Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Oregon 

C.  1.  MEYERS . 

Vice-chairman 

WM.  BARENDRICK . 

E.  P.  FIMPEL . 

Delaware  and  Pennsylvania 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER _ 

Vice-chairman 

. . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WESLEY  R.  MASTEN . 

LEWIS  C.  DETWILER . 

HUGH  F.  GERHARD . 

MRS.  ANNE  G.  YOUNG... 

. . . .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. .  .Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Western  Pennsylvania 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . 

Vice-chairman 

Arkansas  and  Tennessee 

WILL  H.  HIGGINS . 

Vice-chairman 

. . . .  Memphis,  Tenn. 

E.  CORNELIUS  CONNER. . . 

. . .  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Kentucky  and  Virginia 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . 

Vice-chairman 

Washington  and  B.C.  Canada 

BERT  G.  OWEN . 

Vice-chairman 

....Seattle,  Wash. 

CLARENCE  W.  ZAAR . 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1944 

C.  W.  TREADWELL 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

CHARLES  R.  MYERS,  II 
President 

12  North  7th  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

MILTON  STERN 
Secretary 

744  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

H.  WALTER  GRAVES 
President 

8  S.  40th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

RICHARD  F.  JONES,  JR. 

President 

49  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

JOHN  A,  CAULKINS 

S  ecre  tary-  Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

CLAUDE  O.  DARBY 
President 

201-3  F.  P,  Smith  Bldg.,  Flint,  Mich. 


Secretary-Treasurer 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
President 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

STEWART  L.  CREBS 
Secretary-Treasurer 

124  S.  LaBrea  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
President 

341  4th  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Freehold  Real  Estate  Co.,  311  4th  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

H.  F.  HUMPHRIES 
President 

808  N.  Capitol  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CAREY  WINSTON 
Secretary 

739  15th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK 
President 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CAROL  V.  LAUX 

Secretary-Treasurer 

4658  Gravois  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 

E.  F.  IRELAND 
President 

4500  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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K.  P.  WOOD 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 

EDWARD  WATTERS 
President 

330  Atco  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

VEDA  BOSTICK 

Secretary-Treasurer 

21  Atlas  Life  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Tht  following  Individual  Menibori  of  The  InttiluU  of  Real 
Eitato  Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  its  professional  standards  of  competency,  integrity, 
and  experience.  The  figures  in  parentheses  following  (b« 
names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Oertiflcatss  were  issued. 
This  roster  is  complete  as  of  December  IS,  1944. 

ALABAMA 


Birmingham 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 

2115  First  Avenue,  N. 

ICnrray  Oahill  (426) . 213  N.  aist  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  081)  . . .  .221  N.  21st  St. 
0.  J.  Osment  (605) ...  .1921  First  Are.,  N. 
H.  Parker  Osment  (498)  .2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 
William  H.  Pitts  (606) .  .2026  Third  Are.,  N. 


Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559) . 

624  Annex,  Ist  Nat’l  Bldg. 


ARIZONA 


F.  J.  Buckley  (263) _ 5015  Wilshire  Bird. 

Stewart  L.  (Jrebs  (444)  .124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 
David  F.  Culver  (243)... 257  S.  Spiinc  St. 

William  O.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives-Strone  Bld|;. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363). 911,  607  S.  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring;  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  045) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchance  Bldf. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadlets  (244). 1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Josenh  J.  Malone  (202). 461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  6.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  HiU  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 
Philip  M.  Rea  (245)... 8723  Wilshire  Blvd. 
Roy  0.  Seeley  (345) .  .344  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 
John  L.  Spicer  (246)... 4933  Elmwood  Ave. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247)... 8923  W.  Sixth  St. 

Manhattan  Beach 


Phoenix 


Vivian  Copeland  (608) . 205  Center  St. 


Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

341  East  Culver  St. 

ARKANSAS 


North  Hollywood 

Henry  C.  Gerard  (663) . 

4637  Lankershim  Blvd. 


Little  Rock 


Oakland 


E.  Cornelias  Conner  (401) . 

%W.  B.  Worthen  Co. 
Charles  M.  Taylor  (280).. 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alameda 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607)...  1482  Park  St. 

Beverly  Hilb 

George  W.  EUdne  (819)  .  .474  M.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427)  .  .400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 


Norman  Ogilvie  (524) . 1924  Broadway 

Pasadena 

H.  L.  Gianetti  (664) . 403  E.  Green  St. 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . . 

44  N.  Garfield  Ave. 

Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (822) ...  .2921  Pine  St. 
San  Diego 


(slendole 


O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Got^win  (324)  .  .First  Nat.  Bldg. 


William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 

501  Security  Bldg. 

Hollywood 

S.  y.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (844)  ...  .8020  Fountain  Ave. 


Long  Bench 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (480) . 

16  Oeean  ()enter  Bldg. 

Lot  Angeles 


Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  O.  Beaumont  (269) . 

548  S.  San  Vieente  Blvd. 


Son  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).... 423  Kearny  St. 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . 3450  21st  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431 )  . . .  .154  Sutter  St. 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) . 57  Sutter  St. 

Lt.  James  M.  Udall  (428) . 

CASH  8,  Fleet  P.  O. 


San  Rafael 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . 1814  4th  St. 

Santa  Ana 

George  W.  Smith  (132) .  .203  Ramona  Bldg. 
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Wilmington 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560).... 303  Aralon  BWd. 


COLORADO 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 

Arnold  Ooldsborough  (663)... 0  E.  12th  8t. 
Emmett  S.  Hickman  (311)  .208  W.  Ninth  St. 


Colorado  Springs 

Frank  Gotten,  Jr.  (610) .  .127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
Flojd  S.  Padgett  (611)... 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr.  (419) . 

2372  So.  Downing 
V.  J.  Dunton  (612)  .410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 

528  Denver  National  Bldg. 

Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 724  17th  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (652) _ 724  17th  St. 

Thomas  B.  Knowles  (643).... 724  17th  St. 
George  R.  Morrison  (60)  . . .  .1650  Broadway 
Robert  A.  Morrison  (133)  . .  .1650  Broadway 
Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665).. 724  17th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb.  (366)' . 

4820  East  19th  Ave. 


Pueblo 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . 

810  North  Main  St. 
Thomas  J.  Downen  (616) .  .915  N.  Main  St. 
D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Maxwell  8.  Hancock  (661).... 160  State  St. 
Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  DriscoU  (119) . 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 


Washington 


Richard  L.  Boss  (599) . 

1321  Conn.  Are.,  N.  W. 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (657)  .1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 

927  15th  Street,  N.  W. 
Lewis  P.  Colbert  (627) . .  .1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 
Warren  S.  Dean  (563)..  1619  R.  St.  N.  W. 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 

925  N.  T.  Are.,  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

Roy  G.  Fristoe  (432J..1013  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286) . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) . 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Harvey  L.  Jones  (665) ...  .2  Dupont  Circle 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . 


Washington  Bldg. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (666) . 

1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . . 

212  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . .  . 

1606  H  St..  N.  W. 

Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F.  St..  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . . .  .739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 


William  MacRossie  (86)  .90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (203) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87) . . .  .327  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 81  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) ...  .49  Pearl  St. 
Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204)  .  .18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (205) . 11  Asylum  St. 


New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . .  .109  Church  St. 


South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (238) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch.  Jr.  (403)  . .  .292  Main  St. 

Woterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188)  .  .195  N.  Main  St. 


Jacksonville 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528)  .  .  .106  W.  Bay  St. 
Clinton  Burbridge  (553)  .343  W.  Forsyth  St. 
Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448)  .106  West  Bay  St. 
Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . . .  .108  W.  Bay  St. 
George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239)  .P.  O.  Box  4637 


Miami 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6)....  19  W.  Flagler  St. 


Orlando 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506) .  .15  W.  Washington  St. 


Pensacola 

Lieut.  George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 

P.UJ).— U.S.N.A.S. 


St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willingham  (829) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 
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Tampa 

Okrlton  0.  Gone  (248)  . .  .435  Or«nd  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 812  16  Maai  Bldg. 

Darid  W.  HoweU  (142) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  PaUardy  (558) . 416  Tampa  St. 


West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olire  Are. 

L.  M.  StudstiU  (144) . 108  S.  Olire  Are. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 

John  F.  ClegTK  (433)  .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
Morris  M.  Ewing  (271)  .65  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  (145) . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Paul  C.  Maddox  (272)  . .  .506  Standard  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 


Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62).... 133  Eighth  St. 


Macon 

William  O.  Hardeman  (449) . 

563  Mulberry  St. 
Thad  E.  Murphy  (570) . 470  Cherry  St. 


Savannah 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) .  .22  E.  Bryan  St. 
William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) .  .31  Drayton  St. 
Ralph  E.  Metzger  (666) ...  .18  E.  Bryan  St. 


ILLINOIS 


Carbondale 

I.  W.  DiU  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330 >...2446  E.  75th  St. 
Arthur  L.  Auderson  (434)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148)  . . .  .1355  E.  53rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (435) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (1)  .38  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (867)  .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 

437  E.  111th  St. 
John  H.  Hagerty  (90)... 820  N.  Tower  Ct. 
Henry  T.  Holsman  (78)... 1501  E.  57th  St. 
C.  Wallace  Johnson  (571)  .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1355  E.  63rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (846)  .410  N.  Michigan  Are. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (347).. 5637  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 

88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O'Toole  (180) _ 461  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) . 

500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . 1  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348). 6236  Cottage  Grove 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281) . 

e/o  OP  A,  222  W.  Adams  St. 


Elgin 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368)...  164  Laurel  Court 

Evanston 

William  O.  Campbell  (415).  .12  Milbnrn  Pk. 
Gwilym  Williams  (520) .  .1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406)  .1043  South  Blvd. 
Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) .  .1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

(Sary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . 

Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) .  .  .5231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 1101  Bellevue 

R.  Park  Wickizer  (5'72) . 

*  232  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

Council  Bluffs 

Bruce  P.  Baker  (667) . 21  S.  6th  St. 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668)....  136  S.  Main 
Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313)  . , .  .209  Fleming  Bldg. 
Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Dodge  City 

L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 603  First  Avenue 

Hays 

A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . Weisner  Building 

Ness  City 

Vyrl  W.  Levan  (620) . 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanger  (124) .  .  .New  Eng.  Bldg. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370).. 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

E.  E.  Burkhard  (420) . P.  O.  Box  146 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

Covington 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 601  Madison  Ave. 
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Louisville 

Herry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton  Rouge 

J.  Russell  Doiron  (600) . Box  218 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371).... 714  Union  St. 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . r . 

812  Peridido  St. 


MAINE 


South  Portland 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 

Lt.  U.S.N.,  54  Drew  Road 

MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507).. 912  Keyser  Bldg. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 

312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 

100  W.  Uni.  Parkway 
Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). 2206  N.  Charles  St. 

Chevy  Chase 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 14  E.  Leland  St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 18  Oliver  St 

William  H.  Dolben  (499).  161  Devonshire  St. 

Francis  P.  Gately  (388) . 10  State  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (332).. 5  Arlington  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) .  . .  .50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O'Brien  (458) . 

209  Washington  St. 

Lorin  D.  Paine  (213,- . 31  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  '98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Joseph  0.  Skinner  (574)  . .  .581  Boylston  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 

1970  Clommonwealth  Ave. 

Brighton 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 

1568  Commonwealth  Ave. 

Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) ....  1394  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnahend  (508) . 

1870  Beacon  St. 

Cambridge 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 120  Potter  St. 

Leslie  0.  Read  (653) . 

1416  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532)..  167  Albany  St. 
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Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . . .  .56  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Boswell  (290) . 

286  Washington  St. 
Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 29  Bowdoin  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 885  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) ....  100  Broadway 

Worcester 

Frank  B.  Clarkson  (533) .  .2  Wild  Rose  Ave. 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg 

Issac  Jacob  Cohen  (150 . 

3711  Woodward  Ave. 
Frank  A.  DeBoos  (621).. 522  Farwell  Bldg 
John  A.  Dodds  (16) ..  .711-600  Griswold  St 
Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314).. 530  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr.  (151) . 

3963  Penobscot  Bldg 
Walter  Guibord  (670)  ...  .3600  Book  Tower 
William  C.  Haines  (293)  .4850  Courville  Ave. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (152) . 

3670  Penobscot  Bldg. 
H.  P.  Holmes  (63).... 416  Hammond  Bldg. 
Frank  A.  Howes  (397)  .306  Dime  Bank  Bldg. 
Donald  D.  James  (215)  .700  Penobscot  Bldg 

James  C.  Johnston  (153) . 

1333  Majestic  Bldg 

Prank  T.  King  (154) . 751  Griswold  St. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

George  T.  Shapland  (460) . 

416  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18).. 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bldg. 
John  S.  Spencer  (l55)  .  .416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407) . 

1002  Lafayette  Bldg 

Egbert  C.  "Vender  Veen  (282) . 

617  Penobscot  Bldg 
Don  L.  Weber  (622)  .  . .  .3953  Somerset  Rd 
R.  Bliss  Wolfe  (623) ...  .Lafayette  Building 

E.  Lansing 

Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577)  .124  W.  Grand  River 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg 
George  0.  Kellar  (261)  .  .304  Sherman  Bldg 
Mark  H.  Piper  (659) .  .601  F.  P.  Smith  Bldg 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501) . 

906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 

221%  W.  Washtenaw  St 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 

219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St 

O.  Rowland  Stehbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
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Muskegon 

Harrej  I.  Nedean  (294) . . .  ^ . 

896  Jefferson  St. 

Pontiac 

Floyd  Kent  (502) ...  .24  West  Lawrence  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 

Bert  L.  Struble  (671) . 230  W.  Superior 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208)  .519  Marquette  Ato. 

Maurice  Engler  (672) . 519  Marquette 

Edward  W.  Kellogs  (592) . 

519  Marquette  Aye. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 1132  Met.  Bldg. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65).. 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

MISSOURI 

Ciajrton 

Louis  Maginn  (22).... 25  Brentwood  Blvd. 

Kansas  City 

Oeo.  R.  Auerocha  (149) . 

214  Brush  Creek  Blvd. 

Byron  O.  Bliss  (351) _ 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

Oeorge  M.  Bliss  (103) . 102  E.  9th  St. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (692).. Ill  W.  10th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) _ 700  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158).. 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 
J.  Ward  McPherson  (578)  .Land  Bank  Bldg. 
Arnold  Norman  (461).. 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . 200  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) .  .1002  Walnut  St. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 
William  R.  Stanley  (375)..  1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  0.  Taylor,  Jr.  (376) . 

921  Baltimore  Ave. 
Earl  K.  Townsdin  (624) .  .212-14  E.  10th  St. 

Robert  W.  Tureman  (593) . 

1319  Commerce  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 

114  W.  10th  St.  Bldg. 

St.  Joseph 

William  C.  Barrow  (625)  .816  Frederick  Ave. 

St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 

5330  Delmar  Blvd. 
H.  L.  Cornet,  Jt.  (296) . . .  .719  Chestnut  St. 
Ralph  F.  D'Oench  (252) .  .3932  Lindell  Blvd. 
Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . . .  .4658  Gravois  Blvd. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  11th  St. 

George  W.  Riess  (594) . 721  Locust  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673).. 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120) . 

8658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEBRASKA 

Alliance 

Ethel  J.  Graham  (626) . Box  244 


Lincoln 

Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 1025  J  St. 

McCook 

Lyle  A.  Wiedman  (627)... 501  E.  First  St. 

Omaha 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 

Rm.  500,  W.  O.  W.  Bldg. 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

Rm.  500,  W.  O.  W.  Bldg. 
E.  R.  Clayton  (677)... 540  Securities  Bldg. 
Harlan  G.  Easton  (628).... 202  S.'lOth  St. 
Victor  C.  Graham  (678)... 1701  Harney  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 314  S.  19th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Fsmam  St. 

Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579) . 

707  City  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
John  H.  Peterson  (360).... 202  S.  19th  St. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (680) . 

500  First  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg. 
J  E.  Pirkard  (681 )....,..  1805  Douglas  St. 

Robert  W.  York  (655)  .  J . 

500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . 

Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 

245  So.  Vermont  Ave. 

Bernard  F.  Dever  (159) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  A  Atlantic  Aves. 
Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121?.V6i6*Atlantic  Ave.' 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  0.  Roney  (72)...  1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163).... 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (l64) . 515  Market  St. 

Earl  R.  Lippincott  (165).. 721  Market  St. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43) . . .  .540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 

12  N.  Seventh  St. 
C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) .  . .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 
Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) .  .101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 

709  Market  St. 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) .  . .  .540  Cooper  St. 
Roy  R.  Stewart  (253)....  142  N.  Broadway 
Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westffeld  Ave. 

East  Newark 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 900  Passaic  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125)  . . .  .620  Main  St. 
Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Prank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) _ 281  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . 

1  Union  Square 
L.  S.  Kanfiman  (400).... 280  N.  Broad  St. 
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R.  Mftson  Kirkland  (20) . 125  Broad  St. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . . .  .281  N.  Broad  St. 

0.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St. 

A.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . . .  .281  N.  Broad  St. 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 8  Grand  Ave. 

Hillside 

Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 


North  Bergen 

CrUtine  B.  Nolan  (29)  .  .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (273) . 667  Main  Are. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vongbt  (123)  ...  .7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 


Hoboken 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi  (534).... 77  River  St. 
Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485).... 61  Newark  St. 

Irvington 

John  M.  Cullerton  (630) . 

1222  SpringOeld  Ave. 

Jersey  City 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169).. 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (332) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333).... 850  Bergen  Ave. 
Ben  Schiossberg  (267).... 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . . .  .700  Bergen  Ave. 
Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 


Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 201  Park  Ave. 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cbeel  (44) . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

S.  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr.  (583) . 

7  South  Orange  Ave. 


Kearny 

Isidor  Mints  (535) . 508  Kearney  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) .  .1874  Springiield  Ave. 
Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491)  . . .  .71  Oakland  Rd. 
Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . Depot  Plaza 

Merchontville 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . 

Cove  Rd.  &  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436).... 16  Church  St. 
Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) ...  .16  Church  St. 
John  Young,  Jr.  (489) .  .406  Bloom&eld  Ave. 

Newark 


Summit 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 12  Maple  St. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47)  .791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 
Herman  J.  Tulp  (175).... 339  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

Alfred  J.  Bernstein  (596) . 

Broad  St.  Bank  Bldg. 
H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 154  W.  State  St. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) ....  129  Hillside  Ave. 


Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (354) .  . .  .830  Broad  St. 

Seely  Cade  (46) . 744  Broad  St. 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St. 

Harry  Coddington  (391) . 744  Broad  St. 

Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581) .  .505  Clinton  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (297) . 30  Clinton  St. 

James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (298).. 51  Clinton  St. 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 744  Broad  St. 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (476) . 60  Park  PI. 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492)....  17  Academy  St. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300) . 917  Broad  St. 

Sanford  Krasner  (493) . 60  Park  PI. 

Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) .  .300  Broadway 

William  F.  May  (396) . 755  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 58  Park  PI. 

Albert  ().  Rachlin  (521) ...  .17  Academy  St. 
Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216).... 17  Academy  St. 
Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494)  ...  .30  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Rogers  (409) . 755  Broad  St. 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335).. 81  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stern  (495) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81).... 478  Central  Ave. 

Leslie  Stevens  (683) . 605  Broad  St. 

George  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) . 

17  Main  St. 


Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  (317) .  .25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . . .  .284  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 


Buffalo 

Harold  E.  Barker  (631).. 47  W.  Huron  St. 
Joseph  W.  Becker  (536)..  19  S.  Division  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 17  Court  St. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 


Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . 

318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 


Borough  of  Brooklyn 

James  P.  Clark  (178).... 478  Graham  Ave. 
Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179) .  .160  Remsen  St. 
Frank  A.  Matrunola  (287)  .6903  Fourth  Ave. 
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Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Herrj  A.  Moehrinf  (378) . 

660  Fulton  St. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) _ 235  W.  14th  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  8th  St. 

Harrr  B.  Helmsley  (538) .  .44  East  23rd  St. 
Herbert  B.  Houghton  (394)..  12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kasdin  (182) . 90  Broad  St. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584).... 93  Worth  St. 
Edward  F.  Ljrman  (511).... 225  Broadway 

Harry  E.  Muecke  (503) . 530  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 12  East  41st  St. 

Maurice  B.  Spear  (183).... 225  Fifth  Ave. 
F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Borough  of  Queens 

John  A.  Lens  (396) . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

Frank  S.  O'Hara  (437) . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 

72  Garth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsiine,  Jr.  (34) . 

1007  Commerce  Bldg. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 

205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
George  J.  Goldstein  (522)  .S.  A.  and  K.  Bldg. 
Richard  N.  Groves  (512) .  .  121  E.  Genesee  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 

827  Montgomery  St. 
Jack  A.  Weber  (513).. 923  University  Bldg. 

West  Point 

A.  Mark  Smith  (465) . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466) . .  110%  West  5th  St. 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452).. 413  S.  Tryon  St. 

Durham 

W.  A.  Luts  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467)  .116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (453) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St. 


OHIO 


Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (303) . . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 
Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) ....  1099  S.  Main  St. 

CUnton  R.  Miller  (632) _ 830  S.  Main  St. 

A.  R.  Ritsman  (35) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 

403  ^cond  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438). 700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410)  .127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K.  Harris  (634) _ 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 

700  Harter  Bank  Building 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . . .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Erwin  G.  Downing  (275) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  A  Main  Sts. 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 

1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469)  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) . 

4500  Carew  Tower 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49)  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoff  (636) . 

Ill  East  Fourth  Street 
R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637).... 612  W.  Fifth  St. 
Lewis  A.  White  (50) .  .Seventh  A  Walnut  Sts. 

K.  P.  Wood,  Jr.  (586) . 

Union  Cent.  Life  Ins. 
William  E.  Young  (587) .  .The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Cleveland 

Roy  0.  Carpenter  (380) .  .Euclid  SOth  Bldg. 
Paul  C.  Davis  (539).... 515  Superior  Ave. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) ...  .71  Euclid  Bldg. 
Charles  E.  Norlin  (515)  .  . .  .108,  The  Arcade 
Carlton  Schultz  (36) .  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 

805  Hippodrome  Bldg. 
Lament  H.  Stofer  (443).. 6523  Euclid  Ave. 
Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . . .  .Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (85) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638).... 40  W.  (lay  St. 
Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 581  E.  Town  St. 


Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454).. 729  Grand  Ave. 

L.  H.  Steinman  (602) .  . .  .232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

East  Cleveland 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447)  .  . .  .2009  Stanwood  Road 

Lakewood 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

14417  Detroit  Ave. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

25  New  Rimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . . .  .810  Madison  Ave. 


OKUHOMA 


Muskogee 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639)  , . .  .628  Equity  Building 


Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (283) .  .Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 


Sand  Springs 

A.  H.  Burgess  (623) 


DECEMBER 


i: 

1 


Certified  Property  Managers 


Tulso 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686).. 103  Beacon  Bldg. 
Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . . .  .230  Beacon  Bldg. 
Paul  Edwards  (481) ...  .714  Petroleum  Bldg. 

T.  O.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) .  .1325  Hunt  Bldg. 
Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) ...  .23  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Miller  (48.3) . 1325  Hunt  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 519  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 


Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  Bldg. 
Robert  M.  Barger  (382)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383)  .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

E.  P.  Fimpel  (588) _ 2333  N.  E.  46th  Ave. 

James  R.  Haight  (51) .  .408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (265)  .415  S.  W.  Sixth  Ave. 
David  B.  Simpson  (189).. 200  Wilcox  Bldg. 

Donald  L.  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Altoona 

John  Hill  (603) . 410  0.  of  0.  Bldg. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656)  .  .400-02  Central  Trust 
T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . .  .  .1107  12th  Ave. 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) .  . .  .102  E.  Broad  St. 

Chester 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) .  .Security  Bank  Bldg. 
Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441)  .2714  Liberty  St. 
E.  W.  Miller  (517)  , . .  .309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

Hazelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (385) . 

Hazelton  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 

Norristown 

Lewis  0.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philodelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) .  .Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
Josiab  Bunting,  2nd  (399) .  .1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 
Elton  O.  Crockett  (455)..  1421  Chestnut  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . 

Washington  A  Ogents 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40lh  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetiinger,  Jr.  (518) . 

708  Market  St..  NaU.  Bk.  Bldg. 
Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) .  . .  .7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heyraann  (112) . . .  .215  S.  Broad  St. 
C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) ....  Packard  Bldg. 
John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 
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E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  A  Grant  Aves. 
James  C.  Leeper  (221) 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 

James  H.  Livesly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  William  Markeim  (43)..  1606  Walnut  St. 
William  I.  Mirkil  (67).... 123  S.  Broad  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) .  .Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193)..  1307  Packard  Bldg. 
Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (53) . 

5736  Greene  St.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340) .  .1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 
James  0.  Seiss  (304) ....  1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

Room  2929  12  S.  12th  St. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (195)  .100  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (39) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (54) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227).... 429  Fourth  Ave. 
Norman  S.  Blair  (305).... 341  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 312  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228).... 311  Fourth  Ave. 
William  M.  Hall  (386)  .695  Washington  Blvd. 
James  E.  Headley  (640) . 

4th  Avenue  and  Wood  Street 
George  A.  Meyers  (229) .  . .  .450  Fourth  Ave. 
Harry  E.  Pople  (306).... 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) ...  .6066  Centre  Ave. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233)... 711  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234)  .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) ...  .7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 

666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649)  .  .218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  4th  Ave. 

Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 

604  Diamond  Bank  Bdg. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 

616  Washington  St. 
Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549).. 616  Washington  St. 

Raymond  Sharp  (601) . 210  N.  5th  St. 

M.  Duke  Sowers  (641) . 533  Penn.  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 

1100  North  Ninth  Street 

Shamokin 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 

2-4  W.  Independence  St. 

Wilkes-Barre 


Robert  L.  Casper  (55) ....  Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591) .  4 

Miners  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg.  ^ 


Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 25  W.  Third  St. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Greenville 

•Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1500  Wot^slde  Bldg. 
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TENNESSEE 

Qiothinooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) _ 105-7  W.  8th  St.. 

A.  0.  Pinckley  (642) _ 4122  Alabama  Are. 

Memphis 

H.  D.  Dermon  (656).... 106  Dennon  Bide. 

W.  D.  Oalbreath  (68) . 

Colambian  Mntnal  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387) . 

Colambian  Mutual  Tower 
iTill  H.  Hitreina  (414).... 42  S.  Second  St. 
Albert  F.  Kema  (424)  .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Oillespie  (118) 

1132  3d  Natl  Bank  Bldg.  4th  Are., 
and  Church  street. 


TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

Dallas 

Harold  W.  Keller  (236) ...  .Santa  Fa  Bldg. 

Col.,  Corpa  of  Engineera,  U.  S.  Army. 
Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) .  .Ill  So.  Murphj  St. 

Richard  V.  Worka  (661) . 

1505  Dallaa  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187)  . . .  .Baaaett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

935  Majeatic  Bldg. 
Ruth  0.  Telton  (604).... 618  Ounter  Bldg. 


UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  So.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  WooidbniV  (68) . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Arlington 

Jack  R.  Jonea  (597) . 

1403  N.  Court  House  Rd. 


Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199)  . . .  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Robert  C.  Goodman  (688)  .600  Dickson  Bldg. 
Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 438  Bouah  St. 

Richmond 

Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  (556) _ 20  N.  8th  St. 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) _ 710  E.  Main  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57)  .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257)...  1411  Commercial  St. 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Bold  (258) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (259) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342).. 302  Republic  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Zaar  (650)  .4529  California  Ave. 

Tacoma 

Harold  A.  Allen  (690) . 1012  Rust  Bldg. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

Huntington 

K.  Ross  Luts  (643) . 915  Fifth  Avenue 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 

155  Lakewood  Blvd. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

Harry  B.  Haley  (311) . 124  State  St. 

Merrill  J.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

Milwoukee 

Rudolph  O.  LaBahn  (645). 767  N.  Water  St. 
Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646)  . . .  .735  N.  Water  St. 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 759  N.  Water  St. 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (506) . 

161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 
Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 

%  Rental  Division  Wartime  Prices  and 
Tradeboard,  355  Burrard  St. 


I 


Organization  Members 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Organization  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged,  with  a  good 
record,  in  the  business  of  real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients’  funds  in  a  separate  bank  ac¬ 
count,  or  accounts,  so  that  they  are  never  com¬ 
mingled  with  funds  belonging  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  discoimts,  or  other 
benefits,  in  connection  with  the  management  of 
property,  on  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  approval  of  the  owners  concerned. 
Itemize  any  such  items  clearly  on  the  owner’s 
monthly  statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  handling  or  accounting  for  clients  ’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts  until  bills 
have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  Individual 
Members,  of  the  National  Association  of  Eeal 
Estate  Boards. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham 

Jemison  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr . 221  N.  21st  St. 

Mobile 

Julius  E.  Marx 

Julius  E.  Marx . 

First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.  Annex 


CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  Hollingsworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Son  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldg. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppic^  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 605  Colo.  Bldg. 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr . 1030  15th  St. 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Srhaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Duey . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co.,  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1737  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield.  .206  Machinists  Bldg. 
Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 


FLORIDA 

Jocksonville 

Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr..  .815  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St. 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Realtor, 

Jay  L.  Hearin . 812-16  Maas  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Co., 

M.  H.  Mabry . 509  Twiggs  St. 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 502  Tampa  St. 

West  Palm  Beach 

Stndstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr.  .141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W. 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 801  Broad  St. 


ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St. 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  0.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty.. 820  N.  ICiehigan  Ava. 
Donald  O’Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O'Toole . 461  E.  111th  St. 
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Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Loriah . 1601  E.  53rd  St. 

Wirtz,  Haynie  ft  Ehrat,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat.  .3180  Sheridan  Rd. 


INDIANA 

Gory 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  O.  Hay,  Jr.  .Rm.  638,  504  Broadway 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain,  Kirk  ft  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  ft  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanger  Investment  Co.. 

David  Neiswanger . 115  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  ft  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

Waquespack,  Pratt,  Inc. ,..814  Peredido  St. 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

George  M.  Hampson, 

George  M.  Hampson. 312  Union  Tr.  Bldg. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Management  Corporation, 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Management  Co., 

Robert  0.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 


Brookline 


Dyer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
William  H.  Dyer.  . . . 
Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc. 
Clifford  V.  Miller _ 

1318  Beacon  St. 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 
Charles  W.  Turner. 

56  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gill^rt . .  . 

.  .381  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 

.808 

Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Inc., 

R.  Bliss  Wolfe . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Grand  Rapids 

Albert-Realtors, 

Silas  F.  Albert. 206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins.  105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker . 

221 H  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Thorpe  Bros.,  Inc. 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  Ci^ 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co., 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D'Oench . 3932  LindeU  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Maginn,  Inc., 

Louis  Maginn . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Management  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St. 

Wenalick  Sales  ft  Management  Organisation, 

Inc.,  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . 

3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Agency,  Inc., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  ft 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Byron  Jenkins 

Byron  Jenkins . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Isidor  Schmeidler . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Stanley  Atlantic  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb. . .  .1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  ft  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 515  Market  St. 

Chas.  R.  Myers  ft  Co.,  Inc., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd. . .  .12  N.  Seventh  St. 
Nutter  Mortgage  Service, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Inc., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2623  Westfield  Ave. 

East  Orange 

Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  ft  Son,  Inc., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Brown  ft  Brown,  Inc., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortgage  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  ft  Son, 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 125  Broad  St. 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Oo. 

Bertram  B.  Miller . 281  Broad  St. 


Hoboken 


The  Joseph  J.  Garibaldi  Org., 

Thomas  A.  Garibaldi .  . . 

. 77  River  St. 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade,  Inc., 

Seely  Cade . 

.911  Bergen  Ave. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Inc., 

Murray  R.  Siegel . 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co., 
Walter  Koster . 

. .  .  .32  Journal  Sq. 

. .  .2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 

.  .  850  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg,  Inc., 

Ben  Schlossberg . 

.  .896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  0.  Somers, 

D.  E.  0.  Somers . 

.  .700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

George  M.  Dunn. 

Hawley  Jaquith . . 

DECEMBER 


Organization  Members 
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Newark 

Abules-Stevena . 606  Broad  St. 

Leslie  Stevens 
David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 30  Branford  PI. 

Feist  &  Feist, 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger  Company, 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave. 

Seeley  Cade,  Inc., 

Seeley  Cade  . 744  Broad  St. 

North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan.  .  .940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Passaic 

Hughes  k  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 

J.  O.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 201  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel, 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 45  N.  Broad  St. 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Walstrum . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc. 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer.998  Stuyvesant  Are. 


NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp., 

Herman  A.  Acker. 318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 
The  Colonial  Realty  Co., 

Frank  A.  Matrunola .  . .  .  6903  Fourth  Ave. 
Borough  of  Manhattan 
Spear  &  Co.,  Inc., 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Rochester 

W.  H.  Gorsline, 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr..  .119  Main  St.,  E. 


OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritzman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Ilerberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Clinton  R.  Miller . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

Cincinnati 

The  Cleneay  and  Nourse  Co. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhofl.  . . . Ill  East  4th  St. 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc., 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Co. 

Erwin  O.  Downing. .  .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer.  .  .1515  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 
The  Fred'k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois.S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Lewis  A.  White. , .  .Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

Cleveland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz,  Inc., 

Carlton  Schultz.  ..  .The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 


Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich, 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Miller  Co., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 619  S.  Main  St. 


OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated,  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight.. 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 
Wakefield-Fries  ft  Woodward, 

Donald  L.  Woodward. 2 36  S.  W.  Broadway 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphio 

Lionel  Friedmann  ft  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater. ..  .N.  E.  Cor.  15th  ft 
Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg.  17th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  GreenOeld  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson.  .Walnut  ft  Juniper  Sts. 
Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner.Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . . .  Lineoln-Liberty  Bldg. 
C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1606  Wanut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

Samuel  T.  Hall . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

*WiIliam  I.  Mirkil . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 5736  Green  St. 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . 12  So.  12th  St. 

Taylor  ft  Son. 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co., 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh, 

A.  J.  Aberman . 429  Fourth  Are. 


Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath .  Columbian  Mutual  Tower 


*On  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Marines. 
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[ 

i  Nashville 

Oeo.  R.  Oillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Oillespie . 200  Sixth  Are.,  N. 


TEXAS 


Amanllo 

Askew  k  Brown, 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 


UTAH 


Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

E.  Orin  Woodbury.  .18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  O.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer. . .  .1013  E.  Main  St. 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  k  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St. 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,  Etc., 

Required  by  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  and  March  3,  1933 

Of  The  Journal  of  Property  Management  published  quarterly  at  Chicago,  III.,  for  October  1,  1944 


State  of  Illinoisl 
County  of  Cook/**’ 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Elsie  Smith 
Parker,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law, 
deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Property  Management  and  that  the  following  is,  to 
the  ^st  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement 
of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act 
of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933,  embodied  in  section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regu¬ 
lations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit : 

1.  liist  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management, 
22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Editor,  Elsie  Smith 
Parker,  22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.;  Managing 
Editor,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Business  Manager,  James  C.  Downs,  Jr., 
38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme¬ 
diately  thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock¬ 
holders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corporation,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  individual  owners  must  be 
given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company,  or  other  unin¬ 
corporated  concern,  its  name  and  address,  as  well  as 
those  of  each  individual  member,  must  be  given.) 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization,  located  at  22  West  Monroe  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Charles  F.  Curry,  921  Baltimore  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  President;  Louis  Maginn,  23 
Brentwood  Blvd.,  Clayton,  Mo.,  Vice-President. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are;  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders 
and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given ;  also  that  the  said  two  para¬ 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders 
who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association, 
or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so 
stated  by  her. 

ELSIE  SMITH  PARKER 
Editor 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  October,  1944. 

MABEL  L.  DeTOUNG  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  August  25,  1945) 


